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MISS BRENT. 


rrr 
BY AUGUST BELL. 
eee 


HEN Miss Brent took up 
her abode in the house 
where she last boarded, 
there was very little excite- 
ment felt about it, and no 
curiosity. She was over- 
looked, as so unpretending 
@ person, so simply dressed, 
might easily be. Miss Flora 
Lamont was at that time 
practising upon the hearts 
of the susceptible bachelors 


that any actress does from any gentleman through 
his eye-glass; and yet Mrs. Perkins did not despair. 
In fact, he was her pet ambition, from which she was 
sometimes turned by lesser lights, but to which she 
inevitably came back, as to her polar star. And he, 
perhaps, cared quite as much as the polar star would. 

Miss Lamont was a being of another sort; she 
could have called him off instantly from all the skeins 
of silk in the world, and knowing this very well, she 
let him alone, and chatted very bewitchingly with 
her younger cavaliers, Homer and Tarleton. Yet 
perhaps if Miss Lamont at forty should be solitary in 
life, she might not be so unlike Mrs. Perkins, after 
all) There are women and women, and some are 
Miss Brents. If Miss Brent ever loved: at all, it 
would be without her own seeking, and once done, it 
would be for eternity with her; no loneliness, no 
widowhood could alter that. And, being of that dis- 
position, it was natural that she should not linger at 
all by the group where the susceptible gentlemen 
were, but that she should cross the room at once to 





and young clerks. She was 
Scylla, figuratively speak- 
ing, and the Widow Per- 
kins, who sat. opposite at 
the table, was Charybdis. 
The other ladies of the house had lords, and were 
very excellent people, but do not figure prominently 
in the scenes about to be related. 

When Miss Brent first came, she told the landlady 
that her duties would require her to be absent from 
six to eight hours each day, that she might occasion- 
ally wish to use the parlor piano, and then she paid 
her board for a month in advance, as was en regle for 
solitary new-comers. 

The house was an old-fashioned one, large and 
roomy. On the second floor lodged those who were 
in families; on the third the solitary had their habi- 
tation. Mrs. Perkins’s apartment was next that of 
Miss Brent. The latter was at the corner of the 
house, and pleasantly situated, for from one window 
you could look out at the sky,and from the other 
into the boughs of a great chestnut-tree. Miss Brent 
seemed to like it at once when the landlady ushered 
her in, and she looked longingly at a tiny bedroom 
opening therefrom by one of its doors, wishing she 
could afford to attach that to her own, The land- 
lady, a shrewd, keen-eyed woman, was tempted to be 
pleased.with her new boarder, but, as she afterwards 
remarked, she didn’t like to trust folks at first sight, 
appearances were so deceitful. 

As soon as Miss Brent’s boxes arrived, she went 
busily to work, unpacking her smal! wardrube, and 
her few treasures of books and pictures. The room 
wore an air of individuality when she had done. She 
had graced it somehow with a nameless charm, and, 
with a very contented face, she sat by one of her 
windows, enjoying the effect, until the tea-bell rang. 

“Now for my fellow-boarders!” she said, with a 
curious smile, and rising, without a glance at her 
mirror, went down stairs. 

A few introductions followed, but Mrs. Perkins had 
only time for one wary glance; Mr. Scheffer never 
noticed anybody, and Messrs. Winans, Homer and 
Tarleton, who did, were already quite occupied with 
Flora Lamont, who had this evening made a most 
exquisite toilet, with mauve predominant, and little 
golden curls fluttering over her head. 

Miss Brent quietly betook herself to her bread and 
butter.* Miss Lamont, who, having a monopoly of 
the good things of life, could afford to be generous, 
after tea tossed a careless invitation over her shoulder 
to Miss Brent to go to the parlor with them; and 
when Miss Brent had finished her last cup, she went. 

There sat Mrs. Perkins under the gas-light, quite 
contented, for she had inveigled Mr. Winans into 
holding the silk for her to wind, and the holding a 
skein often leads to a tangling of lives. Mr. Winans 
was a perfectly polite gentleman of forty, unmarried, 
wealthy and worldly. Many a lady, lovelier and 
younger than Mrs. Perkins, bad passed before him on 








ed stage, receiving very much the same attention 





the window; and, lifting the curtain, look up at the 
grave, constant stars. Miss Lamont’s voice broke in 
upon that. 

“Wont you play for us, Miss Brent? I know you 
can play.” ‘ 

‘** Not this evening,” said Miss Brent, gently. 

“ Why not? Youcan play, we all know, for you 
teach music,” urged Miss Lamont, who, being a 
spoiled beauty, sometimes verged upon rudeness. 

‘* How can she refuse you?” asked Mrs. Perkins, 
softly and sarcastically.” 

* Rather, will you play for us yourself, Miss La- 
mont?” suggested Miss Brent; and the gentlemen 
all seconded the proposal. They liked to turn the 
leaves of her music for her, and to look at her hands 
as much as they pleased. 

“ Certainly I will,” said Miss Lamont, readily. “ I’ll 
show you what good-nature is; though if you had 
been at all brilliant, Charlie Homer, you’d have ask- 
ed me yourself, and not waited for Miss Brent to give 
you the idea!” 

Charlie Homer was sure he begged her pardon, 
and, with laughing courtesy, opened the piano. Miss 
Lamont could play “Sweet Home,” with variations, 
the Sophie Waltzes, and the Faust March, so she 
played them all through, and then sang, with arch, 
coquettish glances through her long eyelashes: 

“ She has two eyes, so soft and brown. ; 
Take care! 
She gives a side-glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She is fooling thee!’ 

Mrs. Perkins almost felt faint, for she could not 
sing gay little songs, and they were so effective; but 
she managed to twist her small white hand in the 
silk she was winding, and altogether mistook the 
look Mr. Winans bestowed upon her pearly finger- 
tips. Miss Brent, having contemplated the group 
sufficiently, went up stairs to her own room, and was 
not missed. 

* Quiet little thing, isn’t she?” asked Charlie Ho- 
mer, after sbe had gone. 

“Who? Miss Brent? O yes, just the element we 
needed. There is always one make-weight wanted in 
a boarding-house for balancing us butterflies,” said 
Flora Lamont, with gayéty, perfectly content to bea 
butterfly. 

Miss Brent went up to her room, locked the door 
after her, opened wide the window which was cur- 
tained outside by the chestnut boughs, drew a long 
breath, and laughed to herself. 

“TI do believe I’m the happiest person in the 
world!” she said, softly. 

And then she took a book from her table, and be- 
gan to read—to read aloud—and when she came to a 
passage which suited her, she rose and declaimed it 
with attitude and gesture. Her face grew vivid with 
expression, her eyes flamed, for her the lone chamber 
became peopled. It was ‘‘ Columbe’s Birthday” she 
was reading. 

“ Why will they not act Browning’s dramas on the 











stage?” she asked herself. ‘I believe J could act 
Colombe. But I suppose only poets would come, and 
the managers would starve.” 

Laying that aside, she took another book, and went 
to work in earnest. It was eleven o’clock when she 
rose with a tired, satisfied look: 

“TI think I know that now well enough for even 
Uncle Dermott.” 

One more look out into the cool, dark chestnut 
boughs, and then Miss Brent decided that she was 
too sleepy to sit up any longer. 

At breakfast Miss Lamont floated in in lovely 
peignoire of sky-blue lawn, and commenced the 
basiness of her life at once. Miss Brent, in the con- 
ventional brown of unappreciated heroines, left the 
table quietly before the rest, and was soon after seen 
going out at the front door, with a music-book under 
her arm. 

“Gone to give her lessons—poor little brownie!” 
said Miss Lamont. 

And so she had. She gave lessons to four people 
that morning, and was not so tired but that she 
started off again in the afternoon, with the book 
she had studied so thoroughly the night before, and 
this time she did not go as a teacher. ’ 

One day went on very much like another, Miss 
Brent being absent several hours each day, present in 
the parlor about twenty minutes every evening, and 
all the rest of the time she spent in her own room. 
She enjoyed that room so mach, it seemed every inch 
her own, even to the air which filled it. 

“That girl has as much character as a man of 
business,” said Mr. Scheffer to himself one day, think- 
ing of the bright, unwearied way in which she went 
and came; and after that he bade her good-morning 
regularly when she came down to breakfast, and 
passed her all the nicest things on the table—an at- 
tention which he had never paid to Miss Lamont or 
Mrs. Perkins. 

Miss Lamont palled on the taste at last. In vain 
she wore the daintiest of dresses, and frizzed her 
hair, and put on a beautiful golden chignon. The 
clerks were still devoted, but Mr. Winans, her pet 
triumph, was passing out of her power, ‘and Mrs. 
Perkins was in a state of smothered delight. Miss 
Lamont determined to make a grand move to retain 
her eclat; she would no longer sit still to be admired 
—she would be brilliant; she would invent things; 
she would become the life of the house. 

‘*Let’s have an operetta,” she suggested suddenly 
that evening. ‘‘We’re growing dull, and you, Mr. 
Winans, are dullest of all. Let’s have an operetta 
right here in these parlors. Tableaux are humdrum.” 

The gentlemen all professed themselves delighted, 
but Mrs. Perkins demurred. She wasn’t going to 
follow her rival’s lead all in a minute, not she! 

“And what shall the operetta be, Miss Lamont?” 
asked Charlie Homer. 

“ Cinderella. One of my gentlemen friends was 
telling me all about it the other day—he saw it acted 
somewhere. We can get it up splendidly, with just 
us who are here. We will sing what we can, and 
what we can’t sing we can say our own fashion.” 

“Admirably planned, Miss Flora!” said Mr. Wi- 
nans, with a mocking smile on his handsome face. 

*O, you needn’t laugh, Mr. Winans—you have 
something more serious to do. You must be the 
prince, sir, because you sing such a delightful tenor.” 

Mr. Winans succumbed, for he did sing tenor well, 
and knew it. If he joined, Mrs. Perkins thought she 
might as well, too, and asked what her part would 
be. 

¢O, you must be one of the step-sisters, and little 
Miss Brent must be the otber. I know you can’t 
sing, but that doesn’t matter; all you have to do is to 
sweep scornfully by in magnificent apparel, while I 
sit weeping in the fireplace. I’m going to be Cinde- 
rella, and I shall have to sing ever so many times.” 

“And what are we?” asked Charlie Homer and 
Fred Tarleton. 

* You? You may be lovers to the step-sisters. 
Wont it be fan? You'll have to make love to Mrs. 
Perkins and Miss Brent?” 





Mrs. Perkins flushed a little, and really did not see 
anything so very funny about it. 

“And then,” said Miss Lamont, “ Miss Brent can 
play the piano for us between the acts. That's her 
business, you know.” 

Miss Brent, meanwhile, had not been consulted, 
and knew nothing of her destiny. She was up in her 
room in the third story, very busy writing off a copy 
of a heap of manuscript which lay before her. Shé 
wrote with a swift, steady hand, and when at last her 
task was done, she sprang lightly up. 

“There!” she exclaimed. “I almost know it by 
heart now, just from writing it once. That’s done, 
and now I shall have time to practise a little before 
breakfast, and give that piano a fair trial. I fancy 
Flora don’t quite bring out allits power!” And Miss 
Brent laughed a little. 

In fact, she had scarcely touched the piano as yet, 
except once when she played and sang “Rock of 
Ages,” at the request of the oldest boarder in the 
house, Mrs. Burroughs, a lady who loved her from 
that hour. Miss Brent feared she was losing prac- 
tice, and for her scholars’ sakes she must not do that. 

Mr. Scheffer, coming early down stairs next morn- 
ing, saw Miss Brent’s brown dress disappearing 
through the parlor door. “He went inté the next 
room, and began to read his paper. She ran lightly 
up and down the scales a few times, tossed a few 
trills and shakes from the tips of her fingers, and 
then began work in earnest with a difficult and bril- 
liant composition, which he recognized as La Rigoletta. 
He had once had a sister at the Chegari Institute, 
who had spent six months learning it, but he never 
heard it played as Miss Brent played it. Presently, 
to his astonishment, she glided off into classic music, 
and thrilled his heart with grand, solemn strains. 
Miss Lamont came fluttering hurriedly down, and 
Mr, Winans, too, made his appearance, with unusual 
interest in his face. 

“What under the sun is she playing now?” ex- 
claimed the beauty. “What makes her play so 
slow? A few minutes ago it was splendid.” 

* Hush!” said Mr. Winans. “It is a sonata of 
Beethoven’s.” ? 

It finished, and Miss Brent came quietly into the 
breakfast-room, and found she had an audience. She 
smiled as she said good-morning, but looked neither 
pl d nor fused 

TI suppose it is all in the way of business to you, 
Miss Brent,” said Flora Lamont; “ but do you know 
that you have brought us all out of our beds with 
your music?” 

“Such a reveille wakes souls as well as bodies,” 
was Mr. Scheffer’s remark, which caused Flora La- 
mont to stare, while Mr, Winans said, gallantly: 

** Why have you deprived us 80 long of your beau- 
tiful playing, mon amie ?” 

“T have not had much time for practising lately,” 
said Miss Brent, in a straightforward manner. “And 
I am sorry if I disturbed your slumbers, Miss 
Lamont.” 

“O, no consequence!” said that young lady, 
shrugging her shoulders; “ but you must play for us 
between the acts of our operetta. Did you know we 
were going to have an operetta?” 

No, Miss Brent did not know; so Miss Lamont pro- 
ceeded to tell her, and that she must be one of the 
step-sisters. 

“It’s very easy. You wont have much to do, only 
to walk about and exclaim a little, 80 you needun’t feel 
timid, dear!” 

Miss Brent laughed pleasantly, and assured her 
that she did not feel in the least timid, and would be 
happy to render any assistance, provided the operetta 
did not interfere with her engagements. 








CHAPTER II. 

“T pon’r understand Miss Brent,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins at breakfast the same morning, after that young 
person had left the table. “I thought she was a 
quiet little old-maidish thing, but I begin to believe 
she’s arvfal!” 
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“ Artful!” exclaimed Mr. Scheffer, indignantly. 
“ There’s not an honester pair of eyes in the house!” 

Mr. Winans laughed loudly. 

“ Very pretty brown eyes they are,” he said, “as I 
noticed this morning.” _ 

**She’s a genius in disguiee,” sald Flora Lamont, 
‘‘ and I’m not going to be jealous, like some people. 
I’m going to bring her out. O Mrs. Burroughs, will 
you be fairy godmother?” And the beauty lifted her 
blue eyes beseechingly. 

Mrs. Burroughs had a spice of fan left in her na- 
ture, and she was not unwilling to enter into any 
amusement, so she promised to think of it. 

“ Bat I think Miss Brent had better be Cinderella,” 
she suggested.. “I should like to turn a pumpkin into 
a coach for her.” 

*O no!” exclaimed Flora Lamont; “J must be 
Cinderella, because I can sing the parts, you know. 
And you mustn’t be so partial, Mrs. Burroughs!” 

All that morning Miss Brent gave music-lessons ; it 
was one of her busiest days. At two or three places 
the payment of a term’s tuition was due; and when 
she had received her well-earned dollars, she calcu- 
lated things for a little while in her own mind, and 
found she could afford herself aluxury. Sothe hour 
before dinner she took to choose itin. She always 
kept a little list of delights in ber mind, to get, one 
by one, as she could, and now one more was to be 
marked down as obtained. This time it was a picture 
of Dante, such a Dante, “ poete Florentine,” which 
had always had the influence of a summer morning 
on her, and now she could make it her own.” 

‘Nobody on earth is happier than I!” thought 
Miss Brent, as she carried her picture in her arms, 
homeward bound. 

On a crossing, Mr. Scheffer overtook her; then, re- 
membering that it was dinner-time, and that their 
paths were one, he walked along with her, rather to 
her surprise, and took her book and picture from her 
hands. 

She had never noticed Mr. Scheffer particularly be- 
fore. He was the quietest of all her fellow-boarders ; 
but there was a dignity about him, and a fearlessness 
in his eyes, which won respect. Mrs. Perkins, who 
had bestowed some thought upon him at first, had 
soon given him up as impracticable; and Flora La- 
mont found it all in vain that she turned her pretty 
profile towards him, and let sunny curls stray down 
her neck. But Miss Brent, who thought nothing 
about him one way or the other, except that he was 
trustworthy, was perfectly at her ease, and they 
talked as any gentleman and lady may talk, when 
each has a noble soul, and is not intent on trifies. 
He very soon found out what picture he was carry- 
ing, and was not at all disappointed in his estimate of 
Miss Brent, when he found she read Dante. Mr. 
Scheffer was a thorough business man—in fact, he 
raised business to a science—but it never intruded on 
his love for great thoughts in books or pictures or 
music. He was quick to appreciate anything true 

and beautiful in character, because there were the 
same elements in his own, beneath that calm reserve. 
He and Miss Brent were friends when they parted 
in the boarding-house hall, but Mrs. Perkins’s eyes 
narrowed like a cat’s when she saw them come in 
together. 

After dinner, Miss Brent invited Mrs. Burroughs 
up to her room to see her Dante, where it hung by 
the window with the chestnut tree outside. Mrs. 
Burroughs was pleased, and pleased, too, with the 
whole appearance of the apartment. 

“How nice your room is, my child,” she said; 
“and you are just like it, I know. I can always 
guess at a person’s character by herroom. Were you 
ever in Miss Lamont’s? It is full of dresses and a 
toilet-table.” And the old lady laughed good- 
naturedly. 

‘What's that?” called out a light voice at the 
open door. “Assure as the world, I heard my own 
name! Gossiping about me, little brownie and fairy 
godmother? Don’t!” . 

“T only said,” explained Mrs. Burroughs, “ that 
people gave their own character to their rooms, and 
mentioned casually that yours, my dear, was full of 
dresses and a toilet-table.” 

Miss Lamont did herself credit by not being vexed. 

“Ah well!” she said, apologetically; “the world’s 
made 80, you know, and somebody says it’s a woman’s 
duty to be beautiful. So I try my little best to do 
my duty, and fail, at that. As, for instance, my hair 
wont curl to-day. But this is a cool, pretty room. 
Do you earn every bit of your own money, Miss 
Brent?” inquired this young lady, who had the fac- 
ulty of asking whatever questions she pleasét. 

“T do,” said Miss Srent, involuntarily straighten- 
ing herself a little. 

“ How very happy you must be, my child!” said 
Mrs. Burroughs; “ young, strong, contented, and 
able to take care of yourself!” 

“Tam happy,” Miss Brent replied; and her face 
brightened all over with smiles. 

“And yet,” continued Mrs. Burroughs, meditative- 
ly, “‘ to be quite happy, one always wants something 
better to be looking forward to—some hope for an 
inspiration.” 

**T have that, too,” the girl answered. 

“ Why, are you engaged?” asked Flora Lamont, 
eagerly. 

‘* No indeed!” said Miss Brent, with vigor. 

“Not love? Something else, then. Is it ambi- 
tion?” the old lady asked, her eyes full of interest 
and kindness. 

‘* Yes, ambition,” said Miss Brent; “at least, you 
would call it that. I don’t think I call it so myself. 
And now, ladies, I must leave you, as I have an en- 
gagement at four.” 


So, ina few moments, she was leaving the house, 
while the two ladies went slowly to their own apart- 
ments. 

“JT wouldn’t be such a dreadfully busy person for 
millions!” said Flora Lamont. “I should die, I know 
I should!” 

*It is the happiest life I can imagine,” Mrs. Buar- 
roughs answered, with emphasis. ‘“ The very happi- 
est. But one must have a fine character to sustain 
her in it.” 

Meanwhile Miss Brent went, as was her custom 
almost every afternoon, to a quiet quarter of the city, 
on a quiet old shady street, where she rang the bell 
at the door of a plain, comfortable-looking house, and 
in a moment more was enteying a sort of library 
opening from the hall. An old gentleman rose to 
meet her. He was feeble and bent, his voice a little 
tremulous, but his eyes were full of fire, and his face 
of earnestness. . 

** You are a faithful student, Agatha,” he said. 

“ My heart is in it, Uncle Dermott. I want you to 
see if I comprehend Cordelia more truly to-day.” 
The old man leaned back in his chair, and became 
stern and critical, while Miss Brent threw off hat and 
shawl, and, after a moment’s pause, began reciting 
the part of Cordelia in King Lear, in a voice pecu- 
liarly clear and powerful, and which yet seemed to 
require no effort. She walked up and down the 
réom; she took attitudes; she made gestures as she 
thought them proper, and when she had done she 
stood before her teacher, the quiet Miss Brent again. 
“ Bravo, my child! That was well done. You felt 
Cordelia then—her perfect truth, her noble heart, her 
patient endurance. I always regretted that she ap- 
pears 80 little in the play. The ‘stars’ hardly think 
the part worth studying much—they give it to any 
smooth-faced doll; and yet it is so grand! I wanted 
you to comprehend it.” 

‘It hag been a good study,” said Miss Brent. “1 
seem to feel my own soul grow in studying such 
souls. Uncle Dermott, this time of pupilage is per- 
fect enjoyment; and yet I feel impatient. { want to 
graduate; I want to begin my life in earnest. Cannot 
you secure an engagement soon for me?” 

“Are you ready?” asked the old man, sadly; 
“ready for all? The criticism, the carping, the hol- 
lowness, and, worst of all, the false aims and un- 
worthy conceptions of the associates who must sup- 
port you? Are you ready to leave this quiet old 
library for that stage with its glaring lights?” 

“Much will be hard,” said Miss Brent, unhesitat- 
ingly; ‘but I shall do my best, Uncle Dermott; and 
it is my art, my passion. Let me go!” 

*Youshall! Only be true to your own soul and to 
art, and nothing can really hurt you. It is only one’s 
unworthiness that is fatal. God bless you, my child!” 
And, with this benediction, Miss Brent went away 
from the old man’s door. 

Now you see the object which upheld her in her 
lonely life. She meant to be an actress, and a good 
one; her inner world was peopled with grand char- 
acters of tragedy, and she loved to throw herself into 
those characters—to imagine herself each by turn. 
It was not common vulgar stage-charlatanry to her; 
it was Art, and she dwelt in it. Whatever is one’s 
art, may always be one’s ennobler. And what could 
one who was Cordelia yesterday, Desdemona to-day, 
and would be a queen to-morrow, care for petty 
boarding-house slights, and Mrs. Perkins’s palpable 
devices? 


OHAPTER II. 


Miss Lamont, having set her heart upon the 
operetta, began to hasten preparations vigorously, 
and to infuse her own enthusiasm into her company. 
The landlady consented to let them use the parlors; 
the young gentlemen superintended the mechanical 
arrangements of stage, scenery, and so forth, simple 
but suitable, while all the ladies were called upon for 
drapery, laces and dresses. The parts were dis- 
tributed, and Mr. Winans practised his tenor con 
amore at the piano, in the role of prince, and as soon 
ashe had gone, Miss Lamont strained her voice to 
accomplish Cinderella’s exquisite little songs. The 
rest had but little to sing, and it did not make s0 
much difference to them—a few choruses, and here 
and there a solo sentence, were all they had to learn, 
but the dress and the acting must be attended to, 
and for that a full rehearsal was necessary. Miss 
Lamont announced to her troop one morning that 
they must be ready to rehearse in the evening. The 
grand exhibition of all was to be the next evening 
after, and all had liberty to invite what friends they 
pleased, only they must tell how many beforehand, 
that the preparations might be equal to the occasion. 

“How many do you invite?” Miss Brent was asked, 
among the rest, 

“Only one,” she said, thinking of her Uncle 
Dermott. 

Flora Lamont concocted, that day, a neat little 
gray costume to be worn among the cinders—she had 
skillful fingers for such work—while Miss Brent went 
her usual rounds, teaching music to tuneful and un- 
tuneful pupils. 

In the evening, they gathered in the parlors. Mr. 
Scheffer, to their amazement, requested to be allowed 
to attend, and finally he alone of all the non-acting 
boarders was admitted, for Flora Lamont said, 
saucily, that he was just sober and disagreeable 
enough to be a critic, and it might do them good to 
have one of that sort. 

“Now you may hold my book and my fan, Mr. 
Winans,” said Flora Lamont, with her usual gayety, 
“ for you don’t begin to act for ever so long.” 





to Mr. Scheffer, who lifted his grave eyes to her face, 
and then laid the things she handed him ona chair 
near by. 

“ Of course the cinders, and all that, are not here 
to-night,” said Miss Lamont; “ but I’ll sit here in 
this chair, and sing my part. That will do as weil.” 
A friend from outside had been enlisted to play for 
these amateur performers, and the soft, low music 
commenced. Miss Lamont, with her crimped hair 
and stylish mien, looked very un-Cinderella-like, 
despite her gray dress, but she began bravely the 
first sad dreamy little air. Her voice was a pleasant 
soprano, but not powerful or remarkable, and pres- 
ently there came a high note which she failed to 
reach. She glided past it, bat pretty soon stranded 
upon another, and Mr. Winans made a grimace 
which she did not see. However, she finished it, and 
Charlie Homer and Fred Tarleton clapped their 
hands in applause. Then the step-sisters passed 
haughtily by her, looking over their shoulders, and 
it cannot be denied that Mrs. Perkins succeeded fine- 
ly in putting on the silly, supercilious expression 
usually accorded to her part. Miss Brent wore a 
gloomy, hostile look, which completely transformed 
her face, and shocked Mr. Scheffer, but it was a suc- 
cess. They went on from act to act, all acquitting 
themselves quite creditably for amateurs. Mr, 
Winans’s tenor was perfect in its way, and the 
younger gentleman did not make any discord; but 
Miss Lamont, though looking very sweet and pretty, 
did not quite come up to the standard which the 
composer of the music had evidently intended. How- 
ever, things promised pretty well for the next even- 
ing’s performance. 

“And we shall look so much better then,” said 
Flora, “ with all the scenery, and our pretty dresses.” 

* Yes,” said Mrs. Perkins, cheerfully, remembering 
the becoming silk and lace dresses she had borrowed 
for the occasion. 

“ What does our critic say?” asked Miss Brent. 

“ The critic says well done,” replied Mr. Scheffer; 
“but I wish Miss Lamont would practise her songs a 
little more. They are the gem of the whole.” 

Miss Lamont pouted at such frankness, and then 
said, winningly: 

“Why, how can I, Mr. Scheffer? My voice will 
only do justso much. You are disagreeable!” 

“ Suppose you try the first again,” suggested Mr. 
Winans, who was himself quite anxious to have the 
music a success. 

She took the score, and standing by the piano tried 
it again, but still failed. 

* Do tell me what the matter is, Miss Brent!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You understand music. Look here, 
please, and tell me.” 

Miss Brent came over to her side, and said: 

“Just imagine you are really Cinderella, and forget 
us. Put your whole soul into your singing, and may 
be that will carry you over the hard places.” 

Flora Lamont stared at her. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she said. “Of 
course I shalltry to sing well; but every one knows 
it is only a play, and I am not really Cinderella. I 
shall know I am myself, trying to sing to a roomfull. 
I wish I had your part, it’s so much easier!” 

“Wont you attempt that song, Miss Brent?” 
asked Mr. Scheffer, quietly. 

“Why, Mr. Scheffer! she can’t; she hasn’t learned 
it?’ exclaimed Flora. But Miss Brent taking the 
sheet into her own hands sang the air through with 
perfect ease and sweetness and fidelity. The con- 
trast was too marked, they had not known before 
how charming it was; after the first applause, a con- 
cerned, troubled perplexity settled upon her hearers’ 
faces, but Mr. Winans bravely uttered the unspoken 
thought, and said: 

“You must be Cinderella, Miss Brent, indeed you 
must, and Miss Lamont will look bewitchingly in the 
dress intended for the proud sister.” : 

“Miss Brent be Cinderella!” cried Mrs. Perkins. 
** But that is your part, Flora!” 

“I know it,” said Flora, looking a little disturbed, 
but after a moment’s thought she yielded gracefully 
to the inevitable, and said, ‘‘ Well, that will be a 
great deal nicer after all; I can learn the step-sister’s 
part in an hour, to-morrow, there’s not much in it, 
you know, besides walking about and dancing and 
trying on the slipper. I shall like all that, so you 
may take the uncomfortable Cinderella, Miss Brent, 
and I wish you joy of her!” : 

Miss Brent looked a little doubtful, but when they 
all came round to urge her, her face brightened, and 
she said, in a pleased way: 

“JT shall like it very much if you all wish it. I 
shall enjoy singing those beautiful airs.” 

They made her sing them all through then, and the 
result was most satisfactory. 

“What a mistake it would have been for me to 
have kept that part!” said Miss Lamont, with a 

little sigh. ~~ 

Miss Brent was afraid she might feel annoyed by 
the change, but Flora good-naturedly drew her into 
@ corner, and whispered: ‘ 

“Never mind me, dear, I don’t care atall. Now 
I can keep my hair crimped all the time, and it 
wouldn’t have looked nice among the ashes. That’s 
been troubling me all along, but I can manage the 
step-sister splendidly, so we’re both suited. You 
shall have the little gray dress.” 

So every one found the right place at last, and 
worked harmoniously together. When Mr. Scheffer 
could catch Miss Brent’s eye, he gave her a pleased, 
appreciative glance, which she answered with a 
smile. That night she sat up till one o’clock, study- 
ing the character of Cinderella—that was always her 





“And you may hold mine!” said the Widow Perkins 


first step towards undertaking a part. Next day was 


fall of practising and preparation for ali, and every- 
thing went on satisfactorily. 

** Can I assist you in any way?” asked Mr. Scheffer 
of Miss Brent; but she needed no assistance. Miss 
Lamort heard the question with amazed, blue eyes; 
that impracticable bachelor who had never shown 
her the least attention Wis actually growing polite 
to that very distinguished-looking little Miss 
Brent! She determined to try him again herself, 
that evening, when she had on her beautiful dresses. 
After a very early tea the performers all retired to 
their rooms. In due time an audience of invited 
guests began to assemble, taking the seats prepared 
in the room before the stage, while the folding-doors 
were thrown back to their utmost limit. Mr. Scheffer 
had a seat in a corner, next an old gentleman, a fee- 
ble, old gentleman with a cane, but still handsome, 
with keen, earnest eyes which looked as if they would 
never ask for spectacles. ‘ 

A bell rang, and the curtain rose. In a desolate 
room, by a fire-place with cold cinders and ashes, sat 
a slight figure in a coarse, gray gown, with her 
hands clasped abort her knees, looking sadly and 
dreamily down upon the dead fire. As the music 
playo4. soft and low, she, without stirring, began a 
little song all to herself about a king who lived and 
loved once—that sweet, powerful soprano, at first 
almost in a recitative, but rising by snatches, higher 
and higher, till it leaped over the highest note easily, 
and then sang on like a bird. While she sang, her 
sisters came sweeping by in silks, and one was fair 
and very lovely, except for her pride, dressed in flow- 
ing, sky-blue robes, and her wavy hair massed above 
her brow like a golden coronal. They threw bitter, 
scornfa: words at the little Cinderella, till they stop- 
ped her singing, and then they flaunted away to the 
ball at the palace. Cinderella looked after them, and 
then looked down at her old, gray dress with a sigh. 
She rose and walked the floor, singing in a low, sad 
voice, then paused before a little broken mirror, and 
scanned her own face, and smoothed back her heavy 
brown hair. She wished some good fairy would 
come and take her, too, to the palace, and then she 
would dance—thus. And clasping her hands above 
her head, and looking down at her little feet, she 
took a few steps of a wild, graceful dance, but then 
remembering how desolate and poor she was, she 
stopped in despair, and at last, shivering by the cold 
ashes, she wrapped herself in a great cloak lying 
there, and seemed to fall asleep. 

The curtain fell. 

Mr. Winans, who could dally about till his part 
came, was standing among the audience. After the 
first breathless stillness, he was heard to say: 

“She is perfect. What a voicé! And who ever 
supposed the girl could dance, who ever supposed 
anything at all about her!” C 

Mr. Scheffer’s heart beat as it had not since he was 
aboy. He longed to spring behind that curtain, and 
snatch poor little Cinderella away from the whole 
proud world. And then he smiled at himself for his 
fancies, he, the cold, stern man of thirty-five! Leave 
such things to boys. 

The curtain rose again, and every eye was intent. 
There was Cinderella still by the cold cinders, wrap- 
ped in the cloak, and fast asleep, her long, dark eye- 
lashes sweeping over her cheek. The door opened, 
and in came an old, bent woman, leaning on a stick. 
That was the fairy godmother. She stood looking at 
Cinderella, and then she drew mysterious circles 
about her, and waved her wand. Cinderella awoke 
with a start, and, recognizing her good godmother, 
kissed her hand, and told her all her troubles. Then 
the godmother declared she should go to the ball as 
well as the rest, and when Cinderella asked what she 
should wear, she touched the maiden with her wand 
three times, and the cid cloak fell off, and there stood 
Cinderella in a beau‘<fal ball-dress of white silk and 
lace, her cheeks just tinted with a rosy flush, and she 
uttering a little scream of delight as she looked down 
upon herself. Putting out her foot she spied the 
tiny white slipper upon it, and then in the fullness 
of her heart she sang a merry, jubilant little strain, 
fall of ripples and trille and ecstatic high notes. The 
godmother told her the carriage waited, and she 
might go, but must surely return at the hour of 
twelve, or else all her splendid dress would change 
to beggars’ rags again. Cinderella nodded lightly, 
and was bounding away, but the audience applauded 
and encored her wildly tlil she sang her song over 
again, and the curtain fell. You would never have 
dreamed it could be Miss Brent, if you had only seen 
her on common days. 

“IT wish I had kept the part myself!” whispered 
Flora Lamont to Mrs. Perkins, as they peeped 
through the scenes. 

“1 wish you had too, dear,” said Mrs. Perkins. 

But among the audience the most perfect delight 
and satisfaction reigned. Mr. Scheffer sat still, 
pleased, but puzzled. The old gentleman next him 
drew a long sigh of content when the curtain fell, to 
think how triumphantly his pupil carried out her 
part. As for Mr. Winans, he was amazed, excited— 
more, he felt a scnse of exhilaration, as if life had 
suddenly received new zest. 

‘“« My turn comes now,” he whispered, to a friend. 
“Tm to be prince, and I mean to make love in good 
earnest!” Sosaying ke withdrew from the audience. 
Mr. Scheffer half heard and wholly understood that 
whisper, and looked a little graver. 

Again the curtain rose. Im the foreground were 
the broad steps leading up to the palace, the portals 
were open, and the great hall was visible where 
dancers moved gayly up and down. Miss Lamont 
had to call in a dozen outside friends to help in the 
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and the actors, in a body, came into the parlor for 
congratulations and eciat. The ladies had resumed 
the dresses worn at the prince’s ball, and the prince 
escorted Cinderella with marked devotion. The car- 
4 mine of excitement still burned in her cheeks, her 
eyes were large and brilliant. Miss Brent was a 
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liked the sport. Distinguished among all was Cin- 

derella, leaning on the prince’s arm, looking so mod- 

est and sweet, so full of happiness. Presently on the 
palace steps came four, talking enviously, the two 
step-sisters and their lovers. The music played, and 

the dancing went on merrily. The prince and the 

maiden approached the door to breathe the cool air. 
Suddenly the great clock above them struck twelve, 

and Cinderella, with a start of dismay, flew from her 
prince in a panic, down the steps. He rushed after 
her, but she had disappeared, and he came sadly 
back. On the steps a little white slipper lay, which 
had fallen from her dainty foot; he caught it up, 
pressed it to his lips, and the curtain fell. 

The audience waited eagerly for the rest of the 

play, and paid very little attention to the really fine 
music which filled up all the pauses. One or two 
scenes followed in which Cinderella did not appear. 
The prince sent messengers in search of little feet to 
fit that slipper, and swore he would only wed the 
lady to whom it belonged. 

The curtain rose for the last time on the kitchen 
scenery again. The step-sisters were prinking and 
smirking before the mirror, and when Cinderella 
came in and looked on, they pushed her from them 
and bade her go to washing. The elder pushed her 
maliciously, but the younger half-petulantly and 
half-laughingly. Then the trumpet was heard in 
the distance announcing the prince’s herald with the 
slipper, Cinderella started, blushing, but her sisters, 
in a great excitement, flew to smooth their hair 
before a mirror, then returning thrust Cinderella 
under the tub to hide her. The messenger, dressed 
in blue and silver, presented himself at the door, and 
raised the tiny slipper to indicate his errand. Each 
lady thrust out a shapely foot to be fitted, but alas! 
no pushing or pinching could get the slipper on, and 
&@ saucy parrot on the wall called out, jeeringly: 


“ Pinch your heels and pinch your toes, 
But under the tub the slipper goes !"" 


And so the messenger walked straight to the tub, 
and lifted it up, and there was a shy, sweet, little 
maiden crouching on the floor. Miss Brent did that 
part to perfection, and then she came out, tried on 
the tiny slipper, and in mingled bashfulness and de- 
light sang one of the very sweetest arias in the whole 
operetta. And then the bugle sounded three times, 
and the prince bounded in. He clasped Cinderella 
in his arms, and the curtain fell. Then the storm of 
applause shook the parlors, and paused a moment, 
only to redouble itself in an encore. Just for an in- 
stant they were allowed one look more at the inter- 
esting tableau of Miss Brent reclining on Mr. 
Winans’s shoulder, and Mrs. Perkins and Flora La- 
mont standing in aggrieved and scornfal attitudes. 

“That was well done, well done,” said the old 
gentleman next to Mr. Scheffer. ‘ Don’t you think 
the girl is a consummate actress, sir?” 

**T hope 80,” answered Mr. Scheffer, abstractedly. 

“ Just Winans’s luck to have the only tenor, for 
such a Cinderella’s prince!” said a guest, who could 
not sing. 

The stage presently was made common property, 


beauty confessed that night. Two or three times 
Mr. Scheffer heard her little low laugh ringing softly 
at some of Mr. Winans’s whispered speeches, and it 
mae him feel misanthropic. 

’t we do nicely, Mr. Scheffer?” said Miss 
Lamont’s gay, fluttering voice; she had come upon 
him unaware:. 

‘Very nicely, Miss Flora.” 

“ Pray, who is that very peculiar old gentleman 
| who sat by you? Who invited him?” she asked, 
without taking much trouble to lower her voice. 

“JT think he is Mise Brent’s guest,” he replied, 
coldly. 

“OQ! Did you ever see anything like that Mr. 
Winans —how he follows Miss Brent about! I’m go- 
ing tointerrupt them.” And away she went again 
on her friendly errand. Mr. Scheffer turned towards 
the old gentleman again, with a growing interest in 
his connection with Cinderella. 

“One could hardly imagine from Miss Brent's 
usual quiet manner that she could act so finely upon 
the stage,” he said. 

“No!” said the old gentleman, delighted; “and 
she owes it to me, sir—J taught the girl to act. Iam 
her teacher, sir.” 

“What! did you prepare her for Cinderella?” 
asked Mr. Scheffer, surprised. 

“No, no! but I teach her to act; I give her lessons. 
I will tell you in confidence, for it is a secret yet, that 
she is preparing for the stage. She will be a great 
actress yet!” 

“What! Miss Brent a public actress!” exclaimed 
Mr. Scheffer, thoroughly startled. 

“She will be, sir, she will be. I have secured an 
engagement for her to commence next week. She 
will be Cordelia. You must go, sir, and give her ap- 
plause. Take your friends with you. Bat do not 
let her know that I told you beforehand.” 

“ Certainly, I will go,” said Mr. Scheffer; and then 
he moved away to think over the sudden light which 
had flashed upon the mystery of the girl’s life. 
Wonder, pity, and a troubled tenderness, filled his 
heart. Did necessity drive her to this? 

Miss Lamont had succeeded in interrupting Mr. 
Winans’s tete-a-tete, and had made herself a third in 


joining the group, and presently taking Cinderella 
off for a promefiade, though the prince looked black 
at him. Each of those gentlemen had formed a 
similar resolution that evening, but one meant to be 
cool and wary, while the other felt that he could not 
speak too soon. He wanted to save the woman he 
loved from that life she was so calmly preparing to 
meet. They walked a little apart from the company, 
and presently stood in the small deserted room which 
had been used for the changing of cost And 
there Mr. Scheffer, with as true and chivalric devo- 
tion as ever a man felt, told Miss Brent that he loved 
her, and entreated for the right to care for her and 
to make her life happy. Was the moment ill chosen, 
while she was yet in the first flush of a triumph he 
had not shared? Or did she think it unfair to listen 
to a proposal made, as she supposed, in ignorance of 
her plans and prospects? Or did love, indeed, have 
no part in any of her dreams? She said, kindly, but 
indifferently : 

“1 did not expect this. I thank you for the honor 
you do me, Mr. Scheffer, but I have no idea of marry- 
ing. Let us be just friends!” And she held out her 
hand to him. 

He looked st her with sad, wistful eyes. She stood 
before him, radiant, and like a queen. Certainly, 
she did not seem to stand in need of love that hour. 
“T will wait till she needs me,” he thought, stifling 
the pain in his heart. And he took her offered hand, 
and said, “‘It must be as you say—but let us be true 
friends.” 

“ Here they are, now!” exclaimed Mrs. Perkins, at 
the door; and they were no longer by themselves. 
Flora Lamont hovered curiously about, and Mr. 
Winans said, gayly: 

“ Where’s my chosen princess? Come, little Cin- 
derella, they want us to sing together, in the parlor.” 
So she went away with him, and they sang together. 
The guests were dispersing. Miss Brent went to 
look for her Uncle Dermott, but he had slipped 
quietly away; as she came again towards Mr. 
Winans, he handed her a fragrant cluster of 
heliotrope. 

“Tt is fresh as ever,” he said. “I have kept it for 

you, little princess. Let it make you dream about 
me to-night.” And there was really a shade of 
earnestness in his voice. 
t’s that? Heliotrope? MayI have it if you 
don’t want it?” asked Flora Lamont, suddenly ap- 
pearing upon the scene as usual, with her pretty 
little coquettish airs. 

* But 1 do want it,” said Miss Brent, laughing, 
while Mr. Winans’s eyes shone. And she took the 
flowers away with her when the time came to say 
good-night. 

When she reached her room, she put them in wa- 
ter, and let her hand linger around their perfumed 
petals, while she thought the evening over.—“ Love, 
love,” she murmured, vaguely, ‘‘it must be so sweet; 
but it is nothing to me. Ah, they all applauded Cin- 
derella to-night.”” 





CHAPTER IV. 


A NEW season at the theatre commenced the next 
week. King Lear was to be played for a fortnight, 
because there was a star actor who excelled in it, 
and everybody wanted to see him. The advertise- 
ments were in all the papers, and, of course, were 
read in the boarding-house, and much interest ex- 
pressed. Mr. Scheffer alone remained grave and 
silent, while the rest chattered. Homer and Tarleton 
were disputing as to which of them had invited Miss 
Lamont first, while she tossed her head and said, 
that to satisfy them she would go once with each. 
Mrs. Perkins grew enthusiastic about the star actor, 
and said, suggestively, that she would like to go very 
much. 

“May I have the pleasure of your company this 
evening, Miss Brent? I have secured excellent 
seats,” said Mr. Winans, to that young lady. He 
had shown himself quite attentive to her of late. 

Miss Brent looked down at her plate demurely. 

“T have an engagement this evening,” she replied, 
*‘and so must decline.” 

*‘ To-morrow evening, then?” 

“To-morrow evening I have an engagement, too.” 

Mr. Winans politely regretted it, and to punish her 
transferred the invitation to the grateful Mrs. Per- 
kins. But in his heart he felt uneasy. 

Evening came. Miss Brent left the house early, in 
a carriage. As time passed, nearly all the boarders, 
by ones, or by twos, sauntered off to the theatre. 
Mr. Scheffer went, too, taking a quiet, half-hidden 
seat, and steadily regarding the stage from the mo- 
ment that the curtain rose. 

The play was a successful one, and received con- 
tinued applause from scene to scene. The star-actor 
did his part to perfection, but there were, at least, a 
dozen people in the audience who could not have told 
you anything at all about him, after the moment 
that one strangely-familiar, girlish figure came upon 
the stage, and answered to the name of Cordelia. 
There was an instant rustling of, at least, a dozen 
programmes turned over in eager hands to the words, 
* Cordelia—Miss Agatha Dermott,” and after that 
@ curious attention. Cordelia had little to do; she 
came and went, as the play required; it was not 
much, but the audience were interested in her. Once 
a@ bouquet was thrown before her. It was an old 
gentleman who threw it, her teacher; but not many 
knew that, and it passed for quite a little touch of 
eclat. The play came to an end, and the people rose 
to go. Mrs. Perkins rushed to Flora Lamont. 

** Did you ever! my dear, did you ever!” 





it, so there was nothing to prevent Mr. Scheffer from 


« O, isn’t it romantic?” exclaimed Flora. “ I don’t 


think it’s proper, but it’s so romantic! That little 
Brent!” 

Mr. Homer twirled his moustache, and then said 
he had always expected something of the sort would 
happen. Mr. Winans, whose mind had been more 
exercised than at any time before in his whole life, 
was outwardly serene and smiling, while he waited 
for the ladies to finish their story of mutual amaze- 
ment and wonder. Mr. Scheffer went away as 
gravely and silently as he had come. 

The next morning it was instructive to notice the 
various demeanors of the boarders at the breakfast 
table. They were nearly all assembled when Miss 
Brent came in. As she entered, Flora Lamont look- 
ed down and giggled, while Mrs, Perkins looked up 
and sniffed the air. Mr. Scheffer said good-morning, 
courteously, and so did Mr. Winans—while Mrs. 
Burroughs sent a particularly nice bit of chicken 
down from her end of the table to her dear Miss 
Brent, who proceeded with her breakfast as quietly 
as usual. Whatever world had been opened to her 
the evening before, she did not let a hint of it appear 
in voice or manner. And somehow none of them 
quite dared to approach the subject. 

But during that very forenoon, while she was 
walking out for a breath of the fresh air, Mr. Winans 
met her and turned at once to walk with her. There 
was a touch of difference in his manner, a light air of 
freedom, never shown to her before, and she was 
quick enough to feel it, though for a moment she 
failed to comprehend why it could be so. 

“Why did you not tell me you were an actress?” 
he asked; “why leave me to find it out like any 
stranger? 1 hope you did not think it would make 
me shun you?” 

That was the last thing Miss Brent would have 
thought of, and her fearless eyes told him so. 

“T shall go to see Cordelia again to-night, and shall 
have a bouquet for her. Will she take it, do you 
think?” 

“That will not be at all necessary,” said Miss 
Brent, with a pride in her tone, to match the levity 
in his; and he saw it, and felt that it was a charm. 
He talked on pleasantly enough, but there was a 
difference, something of the delicate homage of a 
week since was lost; and it jarred upon the girl’s 
nature. Her answers grew cold and short, and she 
presently invented an errand in a store they came to, 
as an excuse to wish him good-morning. But, as she 
entered the store, who should be the first clerk be- 
hind the counter, but young Tarleton! He hastened 
to wait upon her. 

‘Pleasant surprise you gave us last night, upon 
my word, Miss Brent,” he said, meaning to please 
her with his interest; but why should: he say any- 
thing at all to her, when he had never been in the 
habit of doing so before? She bought a piece of rib- 
bon, and then hastened home, and up into her own 
room, where she looked around at her little posses- 
sions, collected her memories, her hopes, again, and 
was strong once more. 

That evening every member of the boarding-house 
was at the theatre, and it was noticed that the land- 
lady looked somewhat perturbed in spirit. Miss 
Brent, her profession, her assumed name, and her 
reserve, were freely commented upon, and it was 
agreed that there was something very singular about 
her. Mrs. Perkins was foremost with her opinion, 
while Mrs. Burroughs said that any young woman 
had a right to keep herself to herself, and to earn 
her own living in any honorable way for which her 
talents fitted her. Flora Lamont said she would not 
act, for all the world—it seemed so bold. While such 
conversation was going on in the drawing-room after 
the return from the theatre, Miss Brent who had 
come home in a carriage, sat alone up in her own 
room with a thoughtful face. A bouquet of hot- 
house flowers lay on the table before her. It had 
been thrown to her by Mr. Winans, and one of the 
courtiers in the play bad taken it up and given it to 
her. In it, enwoven with the stems of the flowers, 
was a bracelet, a serpent holding a carbuncle in its 
fangs, and there was a tiny billet-doux, requesting 
*‘ Miss Dermott ” to wear the ornament if she smiled 
upon the giver. 

“ What poor taste!” said Miss Brent, to herself, 
with a disappointed air. ‘‘ He would not have dared 
to do this a week ago! That bit of heliotrape was a 
better, truer gift. The man must be taught a lesson 
by the actress!” And she made a little package of the 
bracelet and note to be returned to Mr. ‘Winees the 
next day. 

Still she sat there, when this was done, thinking 
over her two evenings of public life, the 


Winans did not miss a single performance at the 

theatre, and the latter invariably carried his opera- 

glass, and threw bouquets which did not contain 

Jewelry. He was profuse in attentions to Miss Brent, 

daily, and even Homer ani Tarleton ventured occa- 

sional little gallant speeches to her, which she ignor- 

ed entirely, but they piqued Flora Lamont, who 

pouted her rosy lips and went over to the enemy. 

The enemy was the Perkins clique. Mr. Scheffer 

saw with some anxiety the turn things were taking, 

but he could only keep a watchful silence. 

Did Miss Brent possess the elements of a great 
actress? She did her part well, with trath, and with 
enthusiasm—but how many fresh, unworldly natures 
ever attain to being Rachels? To become a great, a 
powerful actress, and queen of any part in any 
tragedy, one must pass through fires of experience 
which might make angels tremble. Mr. Scheffer 
thought of all this—he felt that Agatha Brent would 

come out of all the long ordeal, with her soul un- 
harmed; but would she not have lost the dream, the 
fervor of life, which fame could not atone for? He 
longed to save his darling from the contest, to snatch 
her back before the bitterness began. 

But Miss Brent was brave, and she shielded herself 
in an armor of indifference. Perhaps she would never 
have faltered, had it not been for a headache, She 
did not feel like acting on Saturday evening, but 
business cannot be regulated by moods, so to the 
theatre she went to be Cordelia for the sixth time. 
At its close she felt nervous and tired, and looked 
around for old Mr. Dermott who always called her 
carriage for her. This time he wasnot there; he had 
failed to come, and rather than appeal to any one 
else, she wrapped her cloak about her and went down 
the well-known stairs from the green-room. There 
were five or six drivers there, but not one of them 
was herown. In fact, he had gone home, and left 
another man in his place, who was now fast asleep 
on the box. The desolate gas-lights, and the people 
hurrying by, made her dislike to wait there alone— 
her boarding-house was only a few blocks distant, 
why should she not walk? So she started off. Sud- 
denly, a boy running after her overtook her, and 
slipped a letter into her hand. She took it half-un- 
consciously, and hastened on, longing to get to her 
own room of rest and peace. She reached the house, 
let herself in quietly at the door, and was guing 
wearily up stairs, when through the hall from the 
parlor she distinctly heard her name, in Mrs, Per- 
kins’s voice, and then what seemed a reply from Mr. 
Winans. 


“No, indeed! I assure you I never should think of 
marrying an actress!” 

Miss Brent went on up to her room and locked the 
door. Then she sat down and cried, like a tired, 
grieved child. She had learned to dislike Mr. 
Winans, but his words were cutting, nevertheless. 
She did not care for love, but it was not pleasant to 
think herself shut out from it, and her life seemed 
lonely and barren, in spite of her art. If she had felt 
well and strong, she would not have cared, but a 
headache makes very women of us all, and she al- 
most felt as if she would like to be cared for and pet- 
ted, for a little while. It would be nicer than to be 
Cordelia. She thought of the letter the boy had 
handed her, and with a momentary curiosity opened 
it. It was a love-letter from some stranger who 
swore he would die for her, and signed himself ‘‘ Al- 
phonse.” She tore itin pieces, and trampled it under 
foot. Then came the utter revulsion of weariness 
and desolateness. 


“then I shall be myself again.” 

The next morning,she still felt ill and depressed ; 
she had no desire for notice or conversation at break- 
fast, and was glad that she was scarcely spoken to. 
After breakfast, the landlady asked to see her in the 
parlor, and she went with her, wonderingly. The 
landlady cleared her voice, looked hesitatingly about, 
and then expressed herself with some embarrassment 
to the effect that she had never kept a boarding- 
house for actresses, and that some who had been 
with her for a long time, rather objected to the 
association, and— 

“That is enough!” exclaimed Miss Brent, with 
flashing eyes. ‘I will leave your house to-morrow, 
madam !”* 

The landlady attempted to apologize, but fell back 
and retired ingloriously, leaving Miss Brent alone in 
her indignation and wounded pride. Mr. Scheffer 
knew well enough what had happened; he had tried 
to prevent it, but had been voted down, and now he 
hastened to the rescue likeatrue knight. Was it 





ment of her Uncle Dermott, the jealous manner or of 
Regan and Goneril which showed itself in petty acts 
of unkindness off the stage, the pleased commenda- 
tion of the star-actor, which was really worth some- 
thing—and then she thought with a shiver of dislike 
of the chalky powder they had forced her to put upon 
her face when propriety demanded paleness! But 
it was something, even for a brief moment, to have 
felt that she was Cordelia. 

“ When I have won fame, I can have my own way, 
and they will not dare to make rules for me!” she 
thought, at length, and with a sigh postponed perfect 
satisfaction until fame should have been won. Then 
it came into her mind to wonder what Mr. Scheffer 
thought of it all—his manner towards her had not in 
the slightest degree lost its respectful consideration, 
but he had never once alluded to her acting. “How 
different he and Mr. Winans are!” she thought, 
smiling somewhat bitterly; and then she gave up 
thinking for that time, and became the cold Miss 
Brent. 


tion? Yes, for she never before had so needed love 
and protection. He found her standing by the piano, 
with a startled, trembling look which went to his 
heart. He was a good, true man, and she felt his 
nobleness and sincerity as he approached her—it was 
like a refuge to her. 

“ Agatha,” he said, “if you would only let me love 
you now!” 

And Agatha Brent held out her little hand to him, 
and gave him her whole heart in that moment. 
Love won the day away from fame, and she never 
repented that decisi 

“ May I tinish my one more week of acting?’”’ she 
asked, with the new and exquisite sense of de- 
pend upon ther’s will, that other being one 
who loved her. 

“ Yes, if it would injure them to si the agree- 
ment,” he said, with an effort; “ but never again, 
Agatha, neveragain! I will try to muke your life so 
beautifal that you will never miss or long for the 














The evenings went on. Mr. Scheffer and Mr, 


atage again. Will you be contented,Agatha?” Le said. 


“To-morrow is Sunday. and I can rest,” she said; 


fair to take advantage of her weakness and humilia- . 
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She was so happy now that she could laugh, and 
look at things with a light heart. ‘O,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you don’t know how hateful it was. I 
was going to be likea heroine, and, never mind—but 
the powder, bah! and the paint, and that disagree- 
able Regan. And to be treated so by everybody—no 
one but you was true. Ah, I never shall be a Rachel 
now!” And she gave a comical little sigh at her 
departed greatness. 

Affairs were changed now. Miss Brent packed her 
trunks that evening, and then went quite coolly 
down into the parlor, She watked straight to Flora 
Lamont and handed her a cluster of dry, faded 
heliotrope. 

“ Take it,” she said; ‘‘ it is not fresh any longer, 
but you will like it as well, I dare say.” And then 
she bowed and said good-night, for the last time, to 
the company. 

Early next morning she went to her Uncle Der- 
mott’s—but it was not many days before the landlady 
lost another boarder, for Mr. Scheffer had taken his 
young bride to Europe. 


Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


COLONEL AZOR ORNE, 

A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, the son of 
Joshua and Sarah (Gale) Orne, was born at Marble- 
head, Mass., July 22d, 1731. He was one of the most 
active and popular advocates of our freedom and in- 
dependence, from its commencement to its close. In 
1759, he commanded a military company in Marble- 
head, and was always diligent in the performance of 
his duty as a citizen. 

In 1773, when the prevalence of the small pox ex- 
cited such apprehension among the people of Essex 
county, Mr. Orne, with Elbridge Gerry, General 
John Glover, Jonathan Glover and others, erected 
a building for the purpose of inoculation, on Lowell 
Island in Salem harbor. It was erected and carried 
on at their expense for more than a year successfully. 

In 1775, he was actively engaged with Elbridge 
Gerry and General Glover in the enlistment of men, 
and the procuring of supplies for the Continental 
Army at the commencement of the Revolution, On 
the 18th of April, 1775, Colonel Orne was at Cam- 
bridge, attending a meeting of the Committee of 
Safety, of which he was a member, where he remain- 
ed that night with Colonel Lee and Mr. Gerry; at 
midnight they were aroused by the outcry that the 
British were on their march to Concord ; they hastily 
arose from their beds, and saw the front ranks of 
them pass on. But when the centre of the troops was 
opposite the house, an officer and file of soldiers were 
detached to search the house. Mr. Gerry, Colonels 
Orne and Lee, half-dressed as they were, hastily es- 
caped by the back door into the fields, while the 
troops searched every apartment in the house in or- 
der to find them. The British regulars, about eight 
hundred in number, then continued on their march 
to Concord. 

It is related of Colonel Orne that when the govern- 
ment were in great need of specie, he furnished it 
with a barrel of silver dollars, and received in return 
a heap of continental paper money, which depreciat- 
ed in his hands till it was worth just nothing at all! 
Speaking of it when peace came, he nobly exclaimed: 
“Let it go; we have got our liberties, let it go!” 

While a member of the Committee of Supplies, he 
was much with the commander-in-chief, and became 
intimately acquainted with him. At the time when 
there was a very distressing want of ammunition in 
the army, Colone! Orne told General Washington he 
had reason to believe that there was some powder 
that he could obtain at Marblehead. The colonel 
was despatched post haste, to secure it. It happened, 
most unfortunately, that he had been misinformed, 
and not a pound of powder was to be had there. He 
had a sad task to carry back the tidings to head- 
quarters. As he approached Washington’s quarters, 
he was seen pacing the pavement of the yard to and 
fro, till happening to see the colonel coming to 
the gate, his countenance brightened, and has- 
tening to meet him, and seizing him by the hand, 
he said: “Well, you’ve got the powder?” On 
hearing how it was, he lost his temper for a mo- 
ment, and vociferated, in a high state of excitement, 
** My God, sir, what is to be done?” It was but for 
a moment; for, although he turned abruptly on his 
heel, and wended his way toward the house, yet, be- 
fore he reached it, his ‘“‘ sober second thought” took 
possession of him; he entirely recovered his self- 
control; and returning to the colonel, he observed, 
with a pleasant smile upon his face, ‘‘ Well, my good 
colonel, we must make the best of it, walk in and 
take some refreshment.” 

Asa member of the Provincial Congress, of the 
State Legislature, of the Convention that framed the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth, and of the Leg- 
islative Council for many years, Colonel Orne was of 
great service to his fellow-citizens. He was a man of 
sterling integrity and uprightness. He died at Bos- 
ton on the 6th of June, 1796, in the sixty-fifth year of 

his age. 








An afflicted friend, who is troubled with hand- 
organs under his window, longs for the “ evil days” 
mentioned in Ecclesiastes, when “the grinders shall 
cease because they are few,” and “the sound of the 
grinding ” shall be “low.” 





THE HUSBAND’S REQUEST. 
Love me with a heart of love; 
Every act of mine therein 
Dipped in light must be; 
When it seems to others sin, 
Thou some edge shalt see 
Showing lovelier sheen inwove. 


Bear me on a breast of faith; 
Every arrow pain may shoot 

Bringing bitter word, ‘ 
From its snowy warmth uproot, 

As it were unheard, 

As it knew not what it saith. 


Be my home contended dove, 

True and tried as honored gold; 
Peace herself to me; 

And when earth is changed and cold, 
Like the fireside be— 
Full of light, and warmth, and love. 





Wearing them to some Purpose. 


LyDIA, aged twenty, the only child of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Snafiles, of Blubluddy Park, Suffolk, hav- 
ing written to her quondam echoolfellow and bosom 
friend, Julia Coutsher, two years her senior, wife of 
a doctor with an extensive practice in Halifax, York- 
shire, and mother of a fat boy fourteen months old, 
to the effect that if shd did not come to spend a fort- 
night with her, she would borrow a team of wild 
horses from Mr. Sangster, who was making a tour 
through her neighborhood, and come and drag her 
away forcibly—the propriety of accepting the Invita- 
tion was seriously discussed in'the medical mansion. 
The Coutshers were a happy couple, and averse to 
separation, but Julia was fond of her friend, and 
glad to keep the bond between them taut. There 
were to be private theatricals and other gay doings 
at Blubluddy Park; and as the Coutshers were not 


rich, and rather proud, Halifax was a dullish place |. 


for them. Lydia was a munificent godmother to the 
fat child. The Snaffles were a very old county fami- 
ly, and to be on intimate terms with them was very 
creditable. When one’s wife goes to stay with an 
influential and much-respected baronet, there is no 
knowing what may turn up. So it was settled that 
Lydia Snaffles might countermand her wild horses, 
for that Mrs. Coutsher would go without compulsion 
—for a week. Mr. Coutsher was included in the in- 
vitation, but his leaving his patients was, of course, 
an impossibility, He never did while they lived; 
and when they ceased to do that, it was rather they 
who left him. The fat boy was likewise asked, and 
occasioned a discussion. The mother wanted to take 
him, the father to keep him. “It’s very bad for 
young children to travel in the autumn,” said the 
doctor. 

“Pooh!” replied his wife. ‘Not unless they are 
well-paying patients.” 

“T shall be dull enough without you, and if you 
take the boy, too, I don’t know what I shall do,” 
pleaded the husband. 

“T can’t be happy without my Billy,” said the 
wife, wavering. 

‘Well, then, take him,” replied the doctor with a 
sigh. That sigh was a bull’s-eye, and the fat child 
stopped with his father. 

At 5.10 on an October ing, Mrs. Coutsh 
alighted on the Blubluddy End platform, and was 
immediately embraced and hungrily kissed by the 
impetuous Lydia—an operation which turned the 
hearts of five young male travellers by the down- 
train to water. '‘‘O, you dear, delightful love of a 
Julia! How good of you tocome! The carriage is 
waiting; the porters will look after your things. 
Well, and how are you? And so you have not 
brought my godson—left him as a hostage for your 
going back, have you? a pet! How is he? And 
your husband, how is he? Of course he could not 
come. Halifax would find it could get well without 
him, and that would never do! You are looking 
blooming. lam so glad! O, what fun this is!’’ 

And so Lydia rattled on all the way to Blubluddy 
Park, which was about two miles off, hardly giving 
her friend time to put in monosyllables. But smiles, 
nods and shakes did just as well. ‘‘ We dine at six,” 
she saig, when she had seen her in her room, with 
her box uncorded and opened, and her evening dress 
laid on the bed. ‘‘ My room is only next door;” and 
she disappeared. 

In twenty minutes she came back again dressed 
for dinner, and found Julia also ready. They were 
exceptional and quick dressers, both of them, worth 
backing when her majesty’s plates are withdrawn 
from the turf, and instituted as prizes for the encour- 
agement of rapid female toilet, as will be the case 
when everything is thoroughly reformed. How 
amusing the reports will be: ‘‘ Lady Jane won clev- 
erly by three hooks and eyes and a bracelet.””—‘‘ Miss 
Mary Smith came in first, but was objected to by the 
second lady, on the ground of her back-hair being 
insecurely fastened. The ‘ds allowed the ob- 
jection, so Miss Smith was disqualified.” And then 
the handicapping—the winner of any previous race 
having to put on an extra earring, or to wind up her 
watch. 

*“‘1t wants ten minutes to the gong,” said Lydia; 
“come and see my room, dear.” 

So they went into Lydia’s bower (when you first 
read “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” you thought 
that was a haunt of frogs and spiders in the corner of 
the garden, did you not?—J did), and the pruprie- 
tress exhibited her dresses, jewels and knickknacks. 

“ What ever is this thing?” asked Julia, taking up 
a silvered instrument. 














“That? That is my spur, dear. When you press 
it so, a little prick comes out, like the sting of a bee.” 

“And what do you wear that for?” 

“To make my mare go. They say money does 
that; I don’t know; I think a spur is better.” 

“O Lydia, how can you? Bat you do not really 
prick the poor thing?” 

“Tf the poor thing will not jamp when Iam ont 
hunting, I do.” ’ _ 

**Do you really and truly hunt, and take actual 
leaps? You said something about it in your letters, 
but I thought it was only fun; you are such a girl!” 

“* What is one to do, living in the country?” 

“And what are these for?” continued Julia, point- 
ing to a pair of thick-laced boots, with great nails in 
the soles. 

* These are my shooting-boots; and there are my 
gaiters. My gun isin papa’s study. I will show it 
you to-morrow morning.” : 

“Ono! Ihate the sight of a gun. But do you 
mean a real gun, that has powder, and goes off?” 

“Of courseI do. It is such a light little darling; 
kicks a little, though, if you do not hold it tight.” 

“One would think you were talking of a baby, 
dear,” said Julia, laughing. 

** You shall have a pop at the pheasants with it 
yourself,” continued Lydia. 

“1 should die with fright, and be deaf ever after- 
wards,” replied her friend. 

“‘ There’s the gong.” 

Julia Coutsher being a stranger, observed her hosts 
and neighbors at dinner somewhat carefully. 

Sir Thomas was a very proud man in theory, but 
had no offensive pride of manner in practice. When 
he came to reason about it, he was rather surprised 
to find that common laborers had the same number 
of arms and legs as @ man of his breed; but he showed 
no scorn in his actual intercourse with them. In his 
own house, he was hospitable, cheerful, and the slave 
of his daughter. 

Lady Snaffles was as firm a believer in the mys- 
teries of birth and blood as her husband. She pro- 
fessed to consider that ingratitude was the one great 
characteristic of the “lower orders,” and she habit- 
ually spoke of persons who had raised themselves in 
the social scale by superior talents or industry as 
“dirt.” But she was a good motherly soul for all 
that—exceedingly charitable, and enjoyed a scandal- 
ous gossip with an old almswoman most heartily. 
She was likewise completely under Lydia’s authority. 

It was wonderful to see how both the parents 
deferred to the lively girl, appealed to her opinion, 
listened to her, laughed at her fun, and turned to 
others with eyes which expressed, “Is she not bril- 
liant, and clever, and beautiful? Yet she is posi- 
tively our child!” 

There were three guests. A fox-hunter, who was 
nothing else, and not being now in the hunting-field, 
was obscure—a quiescent steam-engine, having coal 
and water supplied toit. Second, his sister, likewise 
possessed of only one faculty, that of liking classical 
music; and as, unfortunately, no one else in the 
room could soar above opera, or distinguish Sebastian 
Bach from tuning, she too only opened her mouth 
for commissariat purposes. Third, Mr. Robert 
Staunton, a handsome man of about thirty, of 
“good” family, possessing a large property imme- 
diately adjoining Bludluddy Park. 

Julia Coutsher soon saw that Mr. Staunton ad- 
mired Lydia quite as much as her parents did, and 
desired nothing more thau to be elected slave Num- 
ber Three. It was also evident that Sir Thomas and 
Lady Snafiles were exceedingly anxious to have him 
for ason-in-law. But Lydia did not give him any 
encouragement, which was rather surprising, for he 
was as sensible and agreeable as he was good-looking 
and elegible. 

I do not mean to suggest that Julia Coutsher was 
such a wonderful physiognomist as to read all this in 
the people’s faces at the dinner-table, or that the 
various characters announced, ‘‘I am so and so, and 
my tastes and desires are so and so;” like the old 
Greek heroes. She had a whole evening to watch 
them in, and several confidential conversations with 
Lady Snafiles in the course of it. 

At ten, the lovers of hunting, of symphonies, and 
of Lydia took their departures, and the household 
retired to rest. 

Ido wish that people still went to bed at ten. 
There is no midnight now, only a twelve o’clock with 
asmall ¢; and how can one believe in the super- 
natural without midnight? Now, a belief in the 
supernatural is necessary to human happiness; it is 
also (which is of more importance) a trump-card in 
the hands of the story-teller. Alas! we have no 
duels and no ghosts, and the taste for the sensation- 
alis increasing! Nostraw, and yet the tale must be 
delivered! 

Julia and Lydia sat over a fire in the bedroom of 
the former. They were in their dressing-gowns, 
ready to pop into bed in aminute, Julia had ber 
hair all over her shoulders; Lydia had not, because 
it was cut short, and curled about like a boy’s. 

* Such a pity,” said Julia; “such lovely hair as 
you had.” 

“Do you think so, dear?” replied Lydia. ‘It was 
coming off, and Snips of Bond street said, last season, 
that cutting it short fora time would restore it; he 
said, also, that this style suited my features—and 
then it is the fashion. Itis very convenient, too, for 
riding; one’s back-hair can’t come down where 
there’s none to come, you know. Besides, it will be 
80 very handy for our private theatricals, in which 1 
am going to take a man’s part.” 

‘* Lydia! how can you; how absurd. As if I was 
going to believe that!’ 





“Itis quite true. I have got my clothes made, 
and will show them to you to-morrow. We want a 
pert young fellow of eighteen, and have got nothing 
but brawny men six feet odd; so you see I must 
come to the rescue. I make a capital man; you 
would never know me, especially when I have got 
my moustache on. Fa-act, pon my word, ya-as. 
Got a cigar about you, old f’ler?” 

“And what do Sir Thomas and Lady Snafiles 
say?” 

‘Why, it made them open their eyes at first; but 
they are so fully impressed with the wholesome idea 
that I must do what I like, and that if it seems 
wrong, it must be the laws and customs of the coun- 
try that are in fault, and not their Lydia, that they 
soon dropped all opposition. Indeed, having private 
theatricals at all was such a pill for them to swallow, 
that their dear throats have been wider ever since.” 

‘Well, I did wonder at their having them, and 
especially at their letting you act.” 

“ Why, you see, dear, Lord Coulis, the head of the 
oldest family in the county, started it all, and Lady 
Augusta acted. The first fact converted papa, and 
the second mamma.” 

“I cannot think how you dare. O Lydia, you 


not make a prude of me at school? You were two 
years older, and I thought you very wise.”” 

“IT was notan old married woman then,” said 
Mrs. Coutsher; “I was a litile flighty myself, I 
fear.” 

“ Yes, you were, dear.” . 

“And then you were sounmanageable. Somehow, 
it was impossible to help spoiling you; everybody 
did.” 

«Even the Misses Magnell.” 

‘* Yes, even the Misses Magnell ; and they were s' iff 
enough. But you were kept in better order there 
than at home. Sir Thomas and Lady Snafiles seem 
to let you do whatever you please.” 

“Ah, Julia, dearest,” said Lydia, with a sigh, 
“ they indulge me in trifling matters; but where the 
happiness of my life is concerned, they are obstinate 
and cruel.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ Yes, they want me to marry Mr. Staunton!” 

“Ah,” said Julia, ‘‘and is that such a great hard- 
ship? He seemed to me just the sort of husband you 
would like.” 

** Perhaps, if I had no prior attachment.” 

“Why,” cried Julia, “you can never mean that 
affair between you and William Waters! That was 
quite a bit of boy-and-girl nonsense, not at all suitable 
either; and you cannot have seen him for a year and 
a half.” 

“Should you have forgotten all about Mr. Cout- 
sher, if you had not seen him for a year and a 


under the playground wall and whistle, and throw 
letters over when I whirtled back again? And how 
you and I used to read them, and concoct the an- 
swer together?” _ 

“T am afraid we did.” 

“ William was very respectable, I am sure; he 
was the son of a clergyman near here, you know, and 
used to be asked to the house. But he had no money, 
and his grandfather was in trade in Ipswich; so 
when he asked papa’s leave to be engaged to me, 
papa broke out into a terrible passion, and called him 
dishonorable, and turned him out of the house; and 
he said if William ever wrote to me, he would find 
him out, and horsewhip him; and William hasn’t. 
Neither papa nor mamma ever scolded me; they 
treated me like a goosey girl who knew no better, 
and could not help myself, and they laid all the 
blame on poor William; and yet I am sure I had to 
give him tremendous encouragement at school, when 
we walked out twoand two, and at church, before he 
dare do anything—hadn’t 1?” 

“ Yes, dear, you certainly did.” 

**T almost fancy that I was the first to write.” 

**T imagine that you did send a valentine or some- 
thing. You had arrived at the mature age of 
thirteen at the time. What apuss! But have you 
ever met him since Sir Thomas forbade him the 
house?” - 

‘Once; and he declared he would never marry 
any one else, and 1 promised the same. And I mean 
to keep my word, too; and if he is faithful, I’ll marry 
him when I am twenty-one.” ° 

“And if he is not faithful, or misbehaves in 
way, then you will marry Mr. Staunton, I suppose?’ 

‘Perhaps, O Julia, it is a terrible thing to be 
crossed in love!” 

“Sad indeed, dear. It oftens ends in consump- 
tion, I have heard.” 

Lydia sighed; but she did not look consumptive. 

It would have made a pretty picture—I mean, of 
course, for ladies, artists, and fathers of families; 
not for modest bachelors—those two sitting over the 
fire in their dressing-gowns, because their styles of 
beauty were so different that each actedas a foil to 
the other. Lydia was tall, dark, and lithe, with a 
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never will be able to appear in he-clothes before a . 
roomful of people!” 
“T shall not mind it a bit.” 
“You always were as bold as brass. If I were 
your mamma, though, J would not let you.” 
“If the cherub has a sister, Julia, you will make 
a terrible prude of her—will you not? Why did you 


half?” 

“ Perhaps. But that is quite different. We were 
in the same station of life, and our parents approved 
of our engagement.” 

“ Why, that was all against you!” cried Lydia. 
TI don’t believe there can be any true love without 
difficulty and opposition. You used to think so once. 
Don’t you remember when William used to come 
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0, L have no doubt he will catch fire again qu — 
ly enough when he sees you; and then, think wh 
match you would be for him!” 

‘*0, but I mean tosee him without his knov. 
me.” 

“ How can that possibly be?” 

“Ihave my idea; but I will not tell it to you 
night; you have had @ long journey, and mus: 











| slightly aquiline nose in the middle of her very han: 


some face; her friend was fair, plump and pretty. 

“ Lydia, darling,” said Julia, after a bit, “ you 9 
the funniest contradiction I ever yet met. You we... 
spurs.” 

“ No, only one.” 

“A spur; and you jump over bedges and ditch. 
and break your neck like a rough man; and you | . 
off horrid guns; and you whistle; and you ha 
smoked a cigarette; and you mean to act in thi. 
ummies; and yet you are romantic, and 80 very | 
mantic!” 

“ But don’t you see that is Just where it is,” ori. 
Lydia; “ it is because Iam sick to death of what 
commonplace, that I am always wanting to |. 
something new and unusual. Men seem so mu. 
happier than , that | wish to know what it 
that makes them so, But as far as poor Willa... 
goes, 1 do not see anything 80 very romantic in bei» 
commonly faithfal and truthful. If you make 
promise, you can keep it, I suppose, without bei: 
silly. Besides, I don’t know why it is called rome 
tic to love any one. You do not think yourself so | 
loving your husband or your baby, do you? It ts 1. 
romantic of me to love papa and mamma, is it?” 

“ But do you really love William Waters, dear. 











if he had been good for much?” 

“And he never did?” 

“Never!” 

“ You never told me you knew him.” 

“No. Lhoped that you had forgotten all ab. 
him. I had no patience with a man who could 
fall in love with my Lydia, aud then put up qui... 
with a separation from her, against her will, « 
He cannot have the spirit ofa mouse! I cannot b 
a tame man.” 

** Is Mr. Coutsher so wild, then?” 

“ Tame enough to me, dear; that is quite ri, 
I did not mean that. But if had thought he w: 
have given me up for a rebuff from a paren‘ 
any one but myself, I would not have had bim 
anything.” 

“ Well, my prosaic Julia,” cried Lydia, break 
outinto laughter, “ that is the most delightful fi: 
toa sermon romance that ever I heard 
But perhaps misjudge poor William. I: 
agreed that Lam to come and see you at Hali: 
perhaps I shall meet him, and then I can tell 
myself whether he is what I imagined him, « 
faithless swain,” 


tired. And, I declare! if we have not been go 
ing for three hours.” 

At half-past three o’clock one afternoon, @ m« 
after the termination of Mrs. Coutsber’s visit t. 
“fast” friend in Suffolk, towards the midd) 
November that is, a young man left the office of 
likin and Bowie, solicitors, Halifax, and wa 
up the street. He had a new-looking hat, a: 
fully tashioned coat, the last peculiarity in co: 
creaseless gloves, small boots, and an umb: 
it would be a pity to open, it was rolled up so ne 

Some men seem to have an instinct that if 
are to be noticed at all, they must trust to « 
attire to prodace an effect; and it appears to 
natural law that, the most insignificant any cree 
is, the greater is its desire to attract attention. v 
does an insect do when he has no beauty to; 
you, no sting to irritate you withal? Why, he 
mits suicide in your eye. 

But an illustration is a dangerous thing, and + 
carry one too far, for this young man was este . 
good-looking by those who took the trouble to: 
him sufficiently to judge. His features were re 
and nicely modelled, his complexion was prett. 
auburn whiskers—they were not red—long and + 
and his figure was straight and well-proporti: 
and yet, somehow, he only impressed the « 
observer with his clothes. 

A brougham was coming down the street, v 
stoutish, sensible-looking man, who was ite 
occupant, lounging comfortably inside, readin © 
Lancet ; but happening to look up from the pa} 
saw the young man, waved one hand, pulle 
check-string with the other, and presently st 
oyt on to the pavement. - 

“ How do you do, Waters? It is lucky that 
you, as it has saved me the trouble of writing « 
and you that of answering it. My wife told 
mind and ask you to come and dine with as to 
row—to meet a relative of hers, a young fellov 
has just got his commission in the cavalry. A 
disengaged?” 

* Perfectly ; and I shall be charmed. Mrs. Co 
well, I hope?” 
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said Julia, “‘Did you know your own mind when 
you played at-loving him? It seems to me that Mr 
Staunton is worth helf-a-dozen of him. ss 

‘begiz vee he were worthy of such 
"Sy. ti ‘yon propose to bestow on him,” 
said Julia, *' managed to communi- 
cate with you urge his suit before this. In the 
next place, Ido know him, for he is articled to a 
solicitor ax, and my husband asks him to 
dinner idietiinens Weil, knowing as he does what 
| friends we were, would he not have spoken to me 
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slightly aquiline nose in the middle of her very hand- 
some face; her friend was fair, plump and pretty. 

“ Lydia, darling,” said Julia, after a bit, ‘ you gre 
the funniest contradiction I ever yet met. You wear 
spurs.” 

** No, only one.” 

“A spur; and you jump over bedges and ditches, 
and break your neck like & rough man; and you let 
off horrid guns; and you whistle; and you have 
smoked a cigarette; and you mean to act in thing- 
ummies; and yet you are romantic, and so very ro- 
mantic!” 

“ But don’t you see that is just where it is,” cried 
Lydia; “it is because Iam sick to death of what is 
commonplace, that I am always wanting to try 
something new and unusual. Men seem so much 
happier than women, that I wish to know what it is 
that makes them so. But as far as poor William 
goes, 1 do not see anything so very romantic in being 
commonly faithfal and truthful. If you make a 


promise, youcan keep it, I suppose, without being 
silly. Besides, I don’t know why it is called roman- 
tic to love any one. You do not.think yourself so for 
loving your husband or your baby, do you? Itis not 
romantic of me te love papa and mamma, is it?” 

“‘ But do you really love William Waters, dear?” 










about old times, and tried to make me his confidante, 
if he had been good for much?” 

“And he never did?” 

“Never!” 

*‘ You never told me you knew him.” 

““No. Lhoped that you had forgotten all about 
him. I had no patience with a man who could once 
fall in love with my Lydia, and then put up quietly 
with a separation from her, against her will, too. 
He cannot have the spirit of a mouse! I cannot bear 
a tame man.” 

* Is Mr. Coutsher so wild, then?” 

“ Tame enough to me, dear; that is quite right; 
I did not mean that. But if I had thought he would 
have given me up for a rebuff from a parent, or 
any one but myself, I would not have had him for 
anything.” 

‘Well, my prosaic Julia,” cried Lydia, breaking 
outinto laughter, “ that is the most delightful finish 
toa sermon against romance that ever I heard of! 
But perhaps you misjudge poor William. It is 
agreed that Lam to come and see you at Halifax; 
perhaps I shall meet him, and then I can tell for 
myself whether he is what I imagined him, or a 
faithless swain.”” 

“*O, I have no doubt he will catch fire again quick- 


match you would be for him!” 
‘*O, but I mean tosee him without his knowing 
me.” 
“ How can that possibly be?” 
“T have my idea; but I will not tell it to you to- 
night; you have had a long journey, and must be 
tired. And, I declare! if we have not been gossip- 
ing for three hours.” 
At half-past three o’clock one afternoon, a month 
after the termination of Mrs. Coutsber’s visit to her 


November that is, a young man left the office of Mil- 
likin and Bowie, solicitors, Halifax, and walked 
up the street. He had a new-looking hat, a care- 
fully fashioned coat, the last peculiarity in collars, 
creaseless gloves, small boots, and an umbrella, 
it would be a pity to open, it was rolled up so neatly. 

Some men seem to have an instinct that if they 


attire to produce an effect; and it appears to be a 
natural law that, the most insignificant any creature 


does an insect do when he has no beauty to please 
you, no sting to irritate you withal? Why, he com- 
mits suicide in your eye. 

But an illustration is a dangerous thing, and apt to 
carry one too far, for this young man was esteemed 


auburn whiskers—they were not red—long and silky, 
and his figure was straight and well-proportioned ; 
and yet, somehow, he only impressed the casual 
observer with his clothes. 

A brougham was ing down the street, with a 





out on to the pavement. 


disengaged?” 


ly enough when he sees you; and then, think what a 


“fast” friend in Suffolk, towards the middle of| people. Did youever meet the Wiltons?” 


are to be noticed ‘at all, they must trust to their | afford to be spooney where there is no tin, and the 


is, the greater is its desire to attract attention. What | knew a family they used to visit a good deal. 


good-looking by those who took the trouble to notice | ters, who had taken a good deal of wine at dinner, 
him sufficiently to judge. His features were regular | and a little after it, and was disposed to be communi- 
and nicely modelled, his complexion was pretty, his | cative. “‘A tremendously proud old fellow, who 


* Yes, thank-you. Well, then, six sharp, you know. 
Don’t dress; we shall be quite alone.” 
“ Very good.” 
Although a poor man, fated to work for his living, 
William Waters had the makings of a swell in him; 
but he had never had proper advantages, poor fel- 
low, and was sadly deficient in many important 
requisites. He fancied that when he accepted an 
invitation to dinner, he was receiving instead of con- 
ferring a favor; he imagined a cornet to be a superi- 
or creature, whom it was a source of pride to form an 
acquaintance with; and his unassisted intellect 
fuiled to teach him that good-breeding demanded 
his keeping his host and hostess waiting. So the 
boor was positively punctual, and entered the Cout- 
shers’ drawing-room before the clock had done 
striking. 
The doctor was reading the newspaper at the table; 
his wife sat on the sofa near the fire; a young man, 
rather short, but very handsome, who wore a small 
moustache and an eye-glass, and was dressed in a 
rather full frock-coat, fastened at the waist with a 
link-button, was standing on the hearth-rug, play- 
ing with a Scotch terrier. 
“Mr. Waters; Mr. Chifney.” 
The two young men bowed. Waters made a men- 
tal mem.: “To learn to wear an eye-glass; link- 
buttons are coming in again.” 
“Clever little dawg this. Fond of dawgs?” ob- 
served the cornet. 
“ Yes, very; particularly big dogs.” 
“Ah, yes. I have a bull-terrier who is remarkably 
good at rats. Fond of ratting?” 
“Yes; that is, I like to see it now and then.” 
“Exactly. Good fun ratting. My dawg can kill 
five a minute; and he can pull a bull down, my 
dawg can.” 
“ Indeed!” 
* Dinner is on the table, ma’am.” 
Waters made another mem. to the effect that dogs 
and rats were good drawing-room topics fur con- 
versation, a fact which somewhat surprised him. 
He also noticed that the young officer had rather a 
soprano voice; likewise that his hostess was in an 
unusually merry mood, and ‘provoked to laughter on 
very slight occasion. But he was hungry, and his 
reflections were transient. 
Mrs. Coutsher retired soon after the dessert was 
on the table, and presently the doctor, too, got a 
message. 
**T am sorry to leave you,” he said; “ that is the 
worst of my profession ; I am never safe against inter- 
ruption for a minute. One would imagine that 
patients selected the most inconvenient times for 
sending for the doctor on purpose. If he settles down 
comfortably after dinner at the end of a hard day’s 
work, or if he goes to bed particularly tired, he is 
sure to be disturbed. But, I suppose, one must 
not grumble at the fish for taking their own time to 
bite. Ring the bell when you want more wine.” 
And he went. 
“Suppose we draw round the fire, and make our- 
selves comfortable,” said Mr. Chifney, suiting the 
action to the word. “What are you drinking? 
Help yourself. It isa bore one cannot have a cigar, 
is it not?’’ 
“Well, yes,” said Waters; “I like asmoke after 
dinner myself; but this claret is so good, thatit would 
be a pity to interfere with it too.” 
“Ah, yes, the wine isn’t so bad,” said Chifney. 
“By the by, we come from the same county, do 
we not? My cousin said you were a Suffulk man, I 
think.” 
“Yes; I was born in that county. My father was 
@ clergyman there.” 
“I wonder whether we know many of the same 





“No; Ido not remember them.” 

* Or the Wights, or the Folkers, or the Pursons, or 
the Manns?” 

** Yes; I know a little of the Pursons.” 

“Ah, nice gurls the Purson gurls. Spooney there 
ever?” 

‘Not very. You see Iam a poor man, and cannot 


Miss Pursons hadn’t a penny.” 
“Tudeed. Since you knew them, perhaps you 


What was the name, hum; they lived at Blubluddy 
Park.” 
*¢ Sir Thomas Snafiles, you mean.’’ 
‘* That is the name.” 
“O yes, I knew him very well indeed,” said Wa- 


thinks no end of his ancestors.” 
* Ah, does he? People who have them often do.” 
“ His daughter was not a bad sort of girl; did you 
ever meet her?” 


“Ah, rather ecentric, I suppose?” 


“ You did not fall in love with her either, then?” 


* Can’t say I have,” replied Chifney between two | ment until conditions follow that in many instances 
stoutish, sensible-looking man, who was its only | sneezes. ‘I never can resist a pinch out of a snuff-| terminate fatally. In twenty instances in which 
occupant, lounging comfortably inside, reading the | box, when it is left ou the table, as Coutsher has his, | { have heard the popular sick-bed nourishments 
Lancet ; but happening to look up from the paper, he | and it always sets me off. Titch-ee! You were—| prescribed and rejected by an invalid’s enfeebled 
saw the young man, waved one hand, pulled the | saying—about— Titch-ee!” 
check-string with the other, and presently stepped “Lydia Snafiies. I wonder you never saw her; | of parched corn, pudding, or bowl of gruel refused. 
she goes everywhere, hunts, shoots, they say—does | The corn is roasted brown, precisely as we roast 

“ How do you do, Waters? It is lucky that I saw | everything.” 
you, as it has saved me the trouble of writing a note, 
and you that of answering it. My wife told me to 
mind and ask you to come and dine with us to-mor- 
row—to meet a relative of hers, a young fellow who 
has just got his commission in the cavalry. Are you | goes a great deal too far.” 


“Well, yes; I expect she is a little touched, she is | lightly brown, and given either warm or cold, clear, 
so desperately fast. All very well now, but an awful | or with whatever dressing the stomach will receive 
bore for her husband when she marries, for really she | and retain. Parched corn and meal, boiled in skim- 


“Well, yes; I wasa little spooney at one time in | it will dysentery in adults, and, I believe, the cbolera 


“And she did not return the compliment, I sup- 
pose?” said Chifney; “ women have such bad taste!” 
“On the contrary, my dear fellow,” cried Waters, 
waxing familiar, “she threw herself at my head.” 
“Ah! Then why did you not catch her? She is an 
‘only child, is she not?” 

** Yes; it was all right for that, and as far as the 
girl went. But you séo, Sir Thomas and Lady 
Snaffies cut up rough, and forbade me the house; and 
then I had to come here, and did not see how to keep 
up apy communication.” 

“‘] flatter myself I should, if it had been me!” said 
Chifney. 

**Do you think so?” replied Waters. ‘Well, one 
thing was that I did not think it worth while to 
bother myself much. Those girls who are so very 
free and easy never stick to the same man long, es- 
pecially if he is absent. Yet I think she was rather 
fond of me too.” 

“That is more than you seem to have been of her, 
or you certainly would not have given her up so 
easily as that.” 

“Why, what could I have done?” 

“Ran oft with her, if she would go.” 

*Ran off with her! And supposing Sir Thomas 
had refused to allow her anything, or had cut her 
out of his will, a pretty fix I should have been in!” 
‘To be sure, 80 you would. Shall we go into the 
drawing-room?” So the two young men went up 
stairs to tea; and presently the doctor came home, 
and challenged Waters to a game at piquet, leaving 
Chifney free to chat confidentially with his cousin in 
@ corner. 

Ata little after ten, Waters left, shaking hands 
with his host and hostess; he was advancing to prof- 
fer the same ceremony to Chifney, but that gallant 
officer bade him good-night with so cold a bow that 
he stopped short, and stuffed as much of his fingers 
as he could into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Queer chap,” he muttered, as he strolled along 
the street, ‘ to be so familiar, and lead me on 80 to 
talk about myself and my affairs, and then to decline 
shaking hands! But perhaps it has gone out of fash- 
ion to shake hands, like taking wine with a fellow at 
dinner. He is a real swell, though. I wonder who 
it is he reminded me of; I have known some one re- 
markably like him, I am certain.” 

Mr. Coutsher saw Waters out, and then went direct 
to his surgery, so that Cornet Chifney and Mrs. Cout- 
sher were left alone. 

** Well, you madcap?” said Mrs, Coutsher. 

“ You were right, Julia; the man I made a Lara of 
in my girlish fancy is only fit to turn a mangle; I 
should make ten times as good aman as he is. I 
acted my part well, though, did I not?” 

“You did, indeed, Lydia, I had a rare job to help 
laughing.” 

“T was ina terrible fix once, though; my mous- 
tache nearly came off in my napkin! However, I 
managed to stick it on again. Do you think your 
husband suspects anything?” 

* Well, Lydia, dear, you must grant my pardon; 
but the fact is, [told him. He isso sharp, he would 
have been almost sure to have found you out, and 
he might have been taken by surprise.” 

“Told him, Julia! And he knew that I was a 
woman all the time!” 

“Yes, dear; it was best, indeed. Besides, he 
might have got jealous, you know, thinking youa 
live cornet.” 

“And he knows who I am, too, of course?” 

“ Yes,”” 

* Well, I am going to-morrow, so it does not mat- 
ter, does it? You must drive me to that lane, where 
I can put a woman’s gown over these things, and 
then take me round to the station.” 

“Certainly, dear. O, how sorry I am that you 
must go so soon!” 

“ Never mind, love; I will return after Christmas 
in my own character.” 

“That is a promise, mind. And now, dear, tell 
the truth; you are not altogether sorry to find that 
Waters is not worth a vow of celibacy, are you?” 

* Really, I hardly know.” 

“You have liked Mr. Robert Staunton a great deal 
better this long time, have you not?” 

“Tshan’t tell you, inquisitive mother of my fat 
godchild—there!”’ 

Bat J do not mind telling you, O reader, that she 
certainly married that chosen one of her parents in 
the following autumn. 

Reader. And does she still ever wear the—the 
dress? 

Actually, no; metaphorically, I cannot say. Mar- 
ried readers must guess. 





SOMETHING FOR THE SICK. 
A correspondent writes: Frequently we find sick 


people whose stomachs reject all kinds of nourish- 


stomach, I have never known the simple saucer 


coffee, ground as fine as meal, in a coffee-mill, and 
made either into mush, gruel or thin cakes, baked 


med milk, and fed frequently to children suffering 
from summer diarrhoea, will almost always cure, as 








well, I hope?” 





“ Perfectly; and I shall becharmed. Mrs. Coutsher 


that quarter.” 





THE BYRONS. 


AT war with the human race, one of the Lord By- 

rong, in ‘‘ austere and savage seclusion,” took refuge 

in the love of animals. He tamed an immense num- 

ber of crickets, whom he allowed to crawl over him, 

and corrected when too familiar with a wisp of straw. 

When their patron and protector died, there is a tra- 

dition, according to Wasnington Irving, that they 

packed up, bag and baggage, and left the abbey to- 

gether for “fresh fields and pastures new,” flocking 

across the courts, corridors and cloisters in all direc- 

tions, 

The Byrons came in with the Conqueror, and stood 
well ali iurough English history. One ancestor at 
Horeston Castle, in Derbyshire, was hostage for the 
Cour de Lion’s ransom; another fought by the side 
of Henry the Fifth, in France; a third rode at Bos- 
worth against the fierce Crookback; a fourth was 
male Knight of the Bath at the ill-fated marriage of 
Henry the Eighth’s brother, Prince Arthur; a fifth, 
‘Sir John Byron the little, with the great beard,” 
whose ghost still haunts the corridors of Newstead, 
was rewarded with, Newstead at the dissolution and 
tearing to pieces of the monasteries, Sir Nicholas 
Byron defended Chester, and fought passionately at 
Edgehill. At the battle of Newbury there were 
seven cavalier brother Byrons fighting against the 
Puritan flag. Another Lord Byron was groom of the 
bedchamber to stupic Prince George of Denmark, 
and married three times—first, a daughter of the 
Earl of Bridgewater; second, a daughter of the Earl 
of Portland; third, a daughter of Lord Berkeley, of 
Strattou, fom the last of whom the great poet was 
descended. 

When the old lord died, in his miserable self-made 
solitude, in 1798, Newst#24 passed into the possession 
of the poet, then eleven years of age, living, with his 
mother, in humble lodgings in Aberdeen. His father 
was the profligate and abandoned son of that brave 
old sailor, the duellist—“ Foul Weather Jack,” whose 
voyages and adventures are wellknown. The bad 
son had been discarded by his father. He then :e- 
duced the Marchioness of Carmarthen, was divorced 
from her, and broke her heart. He afterwards mar- 
ried the poet’s mother, Miss Gordon, whose fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds he squandered in two 
years, and then deserted her. 

Tom Moore tells asimple but striking anecdote of 
the arrival of the short, fat, intemperate mother, and 
the little lame boy, handsome and bright-eyed, at the 
Newstead toll-bar to take possession. Mrs, Byron, 
affecting ignorance, asked the tollkeeper’s wife to 
whom the seat among the woods belonged. She was 
answered that the owner of it, Lord a had been 
some months dead. 

“And who is the next heir?” asked the proud and 
happy mother. 

“They say,’’ replied the old woman, “ that he is a 
littie boy who lives at Aberdeen.” 

“And this is the bairn, bless him!” exclaimed the 
nurse, no longer able to keep the secret, and covering 
with kisses the young lord who was seated on her 
lap. 

One of Byron’s favorite haunts was “The Devil’s 
Wood ”—a gloomy grove of !arches, planted by the 
wicked lord before the duel, and ornamented with 
leaden statues of fauns (called devils by the country 
people), and dark green with mould. In his fare- 
well visit to the grove, when he sold Newstead to 
Colonel Wildman, his old Harrow school-chum, he 
came here with his sister, and carved their joint 
names on an elm. 

It was while be=: at Newstead for the Harrow 
vacation that the boy-poet, then only fifteen, fell in 
love with Mary Chaworth, a beautiful girl of seven- 
teen. Their trysting-place was a gate that joined 
the Newstead grounds to that of Annesley Hall. 
Mary’s mother encouraged his visits; for the feud 
had ceased, the fatal bloodshed had been forgotten, 
and the marriage would have joined two noble 
estates. Soon after Byron returned to school, the 
girl (at an impressible ageyfell in love with Mr. Mus- 
ters, a young stalwart fox-hunter, whom she first 
saw, from the reof cf the hall, dashing through the 
park at the head of all the riders; when Byron re- 
turned home, she was engaged to him. They parted 
(it is told in that chef-deuvre of love-poems, “ The 
Dream,”) on a hill near Annesley, the last of a long 
promontory of upland that advances into the valley 
of Newstead, and close toa ring of trees that was 
long a landmark to Nottinghamshire; then, taking a 
long last look at Annesley, Byron spurred his horse 
homeward like a madman. That ring of trees Jack 
Musters afterwards cut down in a jealous pet with 
his (as it was reported) ill-used wife. 

Podr Mary Chaworth! her marriage was far from 
happy. Her rough, hard-riding husband, the fiest 

h wi his day (famous for his tre- 
mendous fight with Asheton Smith when at Eton), 
was, Irving says, harsh and neglectful. He seldom 
came to Annesley; disliking the poetical immortality 
that Byron had conferred on his wife, and lived at a 
house near Nottingham. This was set on fire during 
a Imddite riot; Mrs. Musters, a delicate woman, 
escaping into the shrubbery ou that cold wet night, 
half naked. Her f-2¢::¢ constitution never recovered 
the shock, and her mind ultimately gave way. The 
bitterness of that early disappointment Byron never 
forgot. Long atter his unhappy marriage, he wrote: 

“My M. A. C., alas! Why do I say my? Onr 
union would have healed feuds, in which blood had 
been shed by our fathers; it wonld have joined lands 
broad and rich; it would have joined at least one 
heart, and two persons not ill-matched in years; and 








| in its earliest stages. 


—and—aud—what has been the result?” 
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8TORM-DRIVEN. 


~—eeeeeee 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 
~—_—_—_———————- 


The wind roared wild and the rain fell fast, 
When, far from the shore there ran a boat, 
With a rag of sail from the bending mast— 
With a lowered peak and a tightened throat, 
While many eyes from their misty home 
Anxiously watched as it cleft the foam, 
Wondering what v heart would dare 
Thus madly to brave both wave and sky, 
When the gray sea-gull fled through murky air, 
To the sheltering rocks, with a warning cry. 


Cutting the white crests it onward dashed,— 
For an instant seen, then long lost to sight, 
And leaving a wake in the surge that flashed 
Like the trail of a shooting star at night. 
Now bending down to the fitful gale, 
Till one seemed the foam and the rag of sail; 
Now lifted high as by hands unseen, 
Till its little keel gleamed bright and bare, 
And shooting along o’er the foam-fiecked green, 
An airy boat in a sea of air! 


Swift as a dolphin it speeds along, 
Passing stout ships that safe-moored lay, 
With their sails all furled, while the tempest's song 
Is chorused by notes that its fingers play 
On straining cordage; by dashing rain, 
By the sullen clank of the anchor chain, 
As they rocked uneasily to and fro, 
Churning the waves on their prow that broke, 
And trembling shrank from each heavy blow 
That the billowy hands dealt on sides of oak! 





Straight as an arrow on it flies, 
Past warning beacon wrapped in sleet, 
With its walls of white and its burning eyes, 
Like a seaman’s ghost in a winding sheet; 
Past rocky reef, where the sad waves moan, 
Sighing and sobbing o'er sharp-edged stone; 
Past friendly cove, past the sheltered lee, 
Where the gull, with its head ‘neath its pinions brown, 
Rocks safely asleep. On, on, to the sea, 
Where wierd hands are waiting to drag it down. 


On, on! The sea-birds with ruffled wing 
Saw a sight as they fluttered above the brine, 
That well might the tears to an angel bring, 
And dim with pity their eyes divine: 
The angels that ever above the wave 
Their shadowy hands outstretch to save. 
A little babe with soft golden hair, 
A girl with her locks as midnight black, 
Whirled along through the murky air— 
Hurried away in the tempest's track! 


Out from the land towards the main 
Darting like swallows before the gale— 
The babe sleeps on, but the girl in pain 
Watches the little rag of sail; 
Watches the boat as each wild wave lingers 
To cradle-like rock with its foamy fingers; 
Watches the beacon’s blood-red light, 
That now is streaming over the bay; 
Watches the form of the headlgnd white, 
That astern is looming far away. 


- God be their help! How they swiftly dash 
On to destruction—on to death! 

How the little boat springs at the tempest’s lash, 
And the sail swells out in its fitful breath; 

How it mockingly plays with the baby’s hair; 

How the lips of the girl are tuned to prayer; 

And the better angels, with shaded eyes, 
Turn weeping away and heavenward sweep, 

As the night settles down with its starless dyes, 
And the boat and the babes are alone on the deep! 


With a sigh from the casement each one turns— 
Nor sail nor boat can be seen any more, 

But the lamp in the beacon brighter burns, 
And louder still is the tempest's roar; 

The surf on the rock still whiter gleams, 

Wilder the frightened sea-gull screams, 

And the seamen old, as they leave the sand, 
Shake their scanty locks, and mutter low, 

“They are driven far from the sheltering land, 
And the corpse-light is burning the waves below !"* 


Of their name or home there ’s none to tell, 
From whence they came, or where they rest; 

Or why alone in such fragile shell 
They should be—two children at best. 

But they know the sea-flowers are blossoming fair 

Alike mid the golden and jetty hair; 

And that two of the angels that watch the wave, 
Darted down through the howling storm, 

And stretching their shadowy wings to save, 
Each bore to their God a little form. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
RIGHTED AT LAST. 
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BY MISS LOTTIE BROWN. 
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Ir was just three years ago, this very summer, that 
Clara and Ida Clayton and I left our city homes, and 
wandered away to —— Beach. We had refused one 
thousand and one invitations to join parties going to 
the springs, mountains, and other places, for the 
sake of spending one in that quiet place, 
where we had been every season for the six years 
previous. Mrs. Payne’s pretty cottage and pleasant 
surroundings were not to be thought of in the same 
moment with the dark, close rooms, hotel fare, late 
hours, and other evils that always attend a trip to 
any fashionable resort. So we defied them all, packed 
our trunks, and started. 

Clara was the oldest and by far the prettiest of our 
party, but she was hind enough to keep it all to her- 
self, and allow Idaand me tw enjoy our plainer faces, if 
we could, without a word, so there was no envy 
among us. Sie was very small, with a childish, 











piquant face. There was nothing remarkably strik- 
ing about it; only a pretty, a very pretty face. This, 
united to manners irresistibly charming, made Clara 
a general favorite. : 

Ida was quiet, and sensible, as quiet people are apt 
to be. I verily believe she had not a single romantic 
idea in her head. She had no idealities; her world 
lay among the realities of life. She was not pretty, 
but she had a good face. As for me—well, I am of 
but little consequence, so the least said the better. 
We were school friends, and had, upon leaving school, 
vowed never to break the ties which bound us—so 
we had ever continued dear friends, 

* This is splendid,” cried Clara, as we sat upon the 
beach, the afternoon of our arrival, watching the 
waves as they dashed upon the rocks, leaving long 
lines of snowy foam, flecked, here and there, with 
long brown sprays of seaweed and tiny shells and 
moss. It was a lovely summer afternoon, and the 
blue waver sparkled in the sun until each seemed 
tipped with gold, while out at sea the ships floated 
lazily along, looking like huge white-winged birds, 
and in the sky, soft, fleecy, pinked-edged clouds lent 
their beauty and filled up the charming picture. 

* Yes, itis truly beautiful, Clara, and truly won- 
derful. Only think how small we are, in comparison 
with this vast, restless mass before us, and how much 
more we receive from the hand of our Father.” 

“So we do,” exclaimed Ida, who sat upon a rock a 
little distance from us, busily engaged with her tat- 
ting—“ so we do, and we see by this, that we are 
placed here for great and good purposes—to work, 
and never be idle, like this same ‘ vast, restless mass,’ 
as you call it.” 

“It is all very fine to talk, but who would like to 
be forever working? I think we should make more 
noise about it than this same ocean.” 

“I’ve no doubt of it. People usually look upon 
usefulness as a task, when on the contrary it should 
be considered a pleasure, and we should thank God 
in our hearts that we have health and strength to 
enable us to be useful. For my part, I do, and feel 
more and more, the importance of my duties each 
day. Heaven help me to fulfil the great purposes 
for which all women are placed on earth.” 

“Uncle Henry says, he cannot for his part see 
what they are placed here for.” 

*‘Unele Henry is a crabbed old bachelor, and has, 
like most old bachelors, been ‘ snubbed’ a good deal, 
for the very reason, that he never looks for anything 
like perfection in our sex, and is, withal,so0 crabbed 
and ill-natured, that ladies do not find it worth their 
while to throw away their smiles upon him. Hence 
comes his ungallant remark. He is one man only. 
It takes many to make my world.” 

“O Ida, Ida. I thought you ignored flirting—that 
one is sufficient,” laughed Clara. 

“ You are a silly, weak girl, Clara.” 

“ Never mind, I know it. Say, sister mine, tell us 
the purpose for which we ‘ weak mortals’ were placed 
on earth?” 

‘To make purer and better; to beautify whatever 
sphere we occupy; to be faithful wives and careful 
mothers, and to make men better by spreading 
around them, on every hand, peace, love, content- 
ment; brightening their homes with cheerful smiles 
and loving words.” 

“Stop, Ida. How many fulfil their mission?” 

“All should.” 

“ Tda,” said I, “if I were a man, I’d marry you.” 

Would you? Well, I might possibly love some 
one else.” 

“Then my heart would break.” 

* People do not die of broken hearts, now-a-days; 
only in novels. Young ladies in real life find conso- 
lation in a new dress or bonnet, and soon regain their 
health by early rising and frequent doses of beefsteak 
and potatoes.” 

“ For mercy’s sake, Ida!” 

“‘1t is very true.” 

“ Well, well, I suppose it is. Speaking of beef- 
steak and potatoes brings to mind the fact that Iam 
hungry.” 

“It seems to mel smell the smoke of a cigar,” 
said Ida. 

“Dear me, I hope not; I do not wish to see one this 
summer, or, rather, I do not wish to see a man; men 
and cigars always go together. It strikes me that 
you’ve a very long nose, Ida. Ismell nothing. Do 
you, Lottie?” 

“No,” said I, ‘‘and I do not wish to. I join Clara 
in saying that 1 do not wish to see one of the male 
per ion this ‘ad 

“Tam exceedingly sorry, but I am really afraid 
you will be obliged to, unless you look in another 
direction,” said a deep, manly voice near us. 

We looked around. Not ten feet from us, from 
bebind an immense rock, rose a wide-brimmed Pana- 
ma hat, which shaded a broad, handsome brow, from 
beneath which a pair of roguish, dark eyes beamed 
forth. Clara and I screamed, as most young ladies 
would have done under the circumstances. Ida 
looked at him quietly. 

“Horrors! There’s another one,” screamed Clara. 

Another Panama made its appearance. 

“ They’ve been listening to our conversation.” 

“ Most certainly theyhave. Who ever saw a man 
that would put wool in his ears when there were two 
or three ladies near, talking of that which was none 
of his business.” 

The Panama No. 1clambered over the rock and 
came toward us, laughing. 

“ Well, ladies, you cannot blame us; we could not 
run away.” 

“You should have coughed, and made us aware of 
the fuct that we were not alone.” 











* We beg ten thousand pardons.” 

“ There is no need of it,” said Ida, “you were the 
first comers, and were, no doubt, enjoying your 
afternoon chat, when we came to interrupt by our 
idle talking. It is our duty to apologize, not yours. 
But see, girls, itis getting late; we must go home.” 

The gentlemen bowed and we turned away, but I 
saw the dark eyes cast furtive glances from beneath 
the broad-brimmed hat at our roguish Clara, and 
when we reached the bend in the long beach road 
we turned and saw them standing just where we left 
them, and they waved their handkerchiefs until we 
were out of sight. ; 

The next day it rained; then it was too wet to 
walk out the next. Then came the hot weather, the 


grass seemed scorched in the burning sun, and the 


long road was white with dust, so it was nearly a 
week before we thought of going out on the beach 
again; but there was plenty of work todo indoors, 
plenty of sewing, writing, and reading, 80 we man- 
aged to pass the time pleasantly. 

“ Young ladies, we are to have company to tea,” 
said Mrs, Payne, one hot afternoon, as she came into 
the parlor where we were doing our best to keep 
cool. 

*« Tam glad of it; I have looked at Ida and Lottie 
until I am tired of them. I am glad there will be 
new faces to take up my attention for a little 
while.” 

**You are complimentary, Clara. Who are our 
visitors, Mrs. Payne?” 

“Mrs. Loring, her nephew, Edward Burton, and 
a friend, a Mr. Grenville, both of whom are school- 
mates of Tom’s.” 

“*Gentlemen! Well, I suppose we must endure 
them,” sighed Clara, the little hypocrite! In her 
heart I knew she was delighted with the idea. 

Tom Payne, the good-natured son of our landlady, 
had been our beau every summer, in all our rides, 
walks and sails, and had never presumed to fall in 
love with either of us, and we cared no more for him 
than for any great red-headed fellow, with a big 
heart and big feet and hands to match. Girls seldom 
look for a man’s heart; now and then there is a sen- 
sible one among us, but it is only now and then. 

Mrs. Loring came early in her light carriage, ac- 
companied by the two gentlemen. I could hardly 
restrain a cry of surprise when I recognized our 
beach acquaintances. There was a roguish smile 
upon the lip and in the dark eye of Edward Burton 
as Mrs. Payne introduced him, and that was all. 
He bowed with the most profound respect to us all. 

Mr. Grenville, his friend, a splendid-looking man, 
with a grave, handsome face, bowed quietly, but said 
nothing of our former meeting ; 80 we talked away as 
though nothing had happened. " 

Mr. Grenville sat beside Ida and chatted, as all 
such quiet, sensible people ever do. Mrs. Loring and 
Mrs. Payne gossiped over their sewing. Edward 
Burton and Clara settled themselves on the sofa for 
the afternoon—and flirted away desperately; Ed- 
ward’s handsome eyes looking admiringly into 
Clara’s, and she, the very personification of inno- 
cence,’ as ifshe had not flirted with dozens during 
the past three winters. Tom, the honest fellow, read 
to me, while I embroidered, and thus we spent the 
time until tea. After tea we went sailing, and, as we 
went over the beach hill, Clara laughed, and said: 

“Gentlemen are useful, sometimes.” 

That afternoon was only a commencement of a 
series of rides, walks, sails, picnics and tea-parties. 
Allsummer we were together nearly every day. I 
say ‘‘we.” Poor me! Had it not been for Tom, I 
really believe I should have forever stayed at home. 

Mr. Grenville and our quiet Ida were-inseparable, 
and as for Edward and Clara, the drives in a carriage 
“only large enough for two,” the long strolls by 
moonlight, and the little confidential chats on the 
piazza, in the arbor, and all sorts of by-places, posi- 
tively alarmed me. I fared very well, however, for 
Tom was always by my side when I needed him, and 
never in my way when I did not; so, after all, I was 
as well provided for as either of the others. 

Albert Grenville was wealthy, and a lawyer just 
rising in his profession; and, with all this, he was a 
noble man, just the person for Ida, and we watched 
with pleasure the growing intimacy between them. 
Edward had just completed his medical course, and 
intended to settle in his native town. 

Clara had ahorror of doctors, but her prejudice 
seemed to be set aside when in Edward’s congenial 
society. I was not at all surprised when Ida came 
up to my room, one night, and said: 

* Lottie, I have something to tell you.” 

“ Well, Ida, what is it?” 

“Tam going to marry Albert Grenville.” 

**T am glad of it.” 

“ Thank you.” And she left the room. 

““What an oddity,” said Ito myself. ‘ Now, if 
that had been Clara, she would have made me guess 
her secret, then blushingly acknowledged the truth 
and told me every word he said, and rattled on for an 
hour, but Ida tells of her engagement as though it 
was the most common thing in the world.” 

Their engagement soon became known. Clara was 
delighted. Mrs. Payne and Tom congratulated them 
and predicted a life of happiness for both. The sum- 
mer days went swiftly past, and they were quite 
gone before we realized that we had homes and dear 
friends awaiting us there. 

Edward and Clara flirted on, and I waited patient- 
ly for their engagement to be d. I watched 
Clara’s white fingers for the appearance of a ring, 
but I began to think I was destined to disappoint- 
ment. 1 knew Edward was deeply in love, and I 
hoped Clara was, ‘vo, but it was hard telling. Young 








ladies, that have had atwo or three years’ experience 
in flirting, are difficult enigmas to solve. 

At last it came—a little plain gold ring. It made 
its appearance the morning of our departure, and I, 
who had waited so long, 80 patiently, was nearly 
transported with delight. I had made up my mind 
for an excellent breakfast, but verily believe I should 
have forgotten the idea had I not been reminded of 
it by Mrs. Payne, who declared I bad lost my appe- 
tite, and that I must try and eat, or I should be sick 
on my long journey. SoI came from the region of 
the glorious, beautiful, where fancy had led me, and 
wh ere I had been revelling in a perfect sea of orange 
flowers, white dresses, long lace veils, and kid gloves, 
down to the by no means disagreeable reality of a 
well-laden breakfast-table, and I ate my breakfast 
like a sensible young lady. 

Clara, the sly little witch, was as demure as though 
nothing had happened, and never opened her lips on 
the suhject—the first thing she ever kept to herself 
during our long acquaintance. 

I whispered it to Ida, but she smiled and said: 

“ Do not give yourself any unnecessary uneasiness, 
Lottie; Clara will tell you all about it, befurs 
her head is not strong enough to keep a 
in confinement, so be patient.” 
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kissed her. Everything T 
ecstacies, but not a word dit 
subject. At the end of our jo 

I found our house full of. a F 
see my companions for a week or more 
I called, it was to bid them go e 
going West to spend a few weeks with my aunt. I 
promised to return before Christmas, to be in season 
to witness Ida’s marriage; so we parted in the best of 
spirits, looking forward to a happy re-union. 

The weeks flew swiftly by. Letters came almost 
daily from home. Ida’s were short and full of busi- 
ness. She was making grand preparations for her 
coming bridal, so she could not afford to write long 
letters. Clara’s were long and full of news. She 
spoke of Edward frequently, and I knew they corre- 
sponded. At first her letters were full of his sayings 
and doings: “Edward writes,” “Edward says,” 
“Edward does,” were the most common words used. 
I said nothing about him in my letter, for there was 
no need of it; she told me enough without question- 
ing. At last she ceased to mention his name, and I 
wondered. 

I was surprised to find how time had flown when 
Ida’s letter, summoning me to her wedding, came to 
hand. Although I had been very happy with my 
aunt, I was not unwilling to obey ti®summons, and 
I started immediately. ‘ 

“© Lottie, my wedding would have been nothing 
without your dear face to gladden me!” was Ida’s 
salutation. 

“Then I am really worth something in this world. 
You know how much you have said about Clara’s 
worthlessness and my own.” 

“ Of course, what should I do for bridesmaids?” 

Clara came to greet me, and I was startled, she 
looked so strange, so unlike herself. There was a 
troubled expression in ‘her usually bright eyes, and 
around her sweet mouth there was a hard, dissatis- 
fied look. I was burning with impatience to see her 
alone, for I knew she had something to tell me. 

We were not long troubled with Ida’s company, 
for she was very busy, so she left us to chat as much 
as we pleased. 

“Lottie, Iam to be married—see this!” And she 
held up ber hand, displaying a handsome diamond 
ring, 


‘* Who is the miserable individual?” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Lottie, I cannot bear much; 
I will tell you. His name, it is a good one, Allan St. 
John.” 

“Ah!” said I, much surprised, “ do you love him?” 
I was thinking of Edward Burton, and wondered at 
his displacement in her affections. 

“No.” 

“Why do you marry him?” 

“He is rich, and mother, Ida, Mr. Grenville and 
all our friends approve.” 

“ Let your mother, Ida, Mr. Grenville and all our 
friends marry him then. Don’t sacrifice yourself for 
anybody.” 

“ I must.” 

“ There is no must about it.” 

“There is. Ishall marry Allan St. John.” 

“Do. I shall have a grand place to visit. What 
is he like?” 

“ You will see him to-night.” 

“Clara, do you ever hear from Edward Barton?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

“Nothing in particular, only I once fancied you 
loved him.” 

“T did, and do now.” 

* Does he love you?” 

** Yes, Lottie, I think so, as well as man ever loved 
woman. We were partly engaged. I could not 
promise to marry him until I knew myself better. I 
have had many fancies, you know, Lottie; indeed I 
have flirted until I really do not know my own mind. 
I was uncertain.” 

“O yes, I dare say. I hope you will find out your 
feelings toward these gentlemen before you ruin 
both. Does Edward know of your engagement to St. 
John?” 
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pared for it so, I must confess. I was a 


But I must take courage; it would never | 
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“ You will pardon me, Mr. ®t. John, bi 
something to say to you.’ 

“Tam all attention, Mise Brooks.” 

“Do you love Clara Clayton?” 

“That is @ strange question to aska Dp: 
loves the woman he is aboutto marry? Y¥.: 
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“Then I shall pain you with the revels 
about to make. Clara Clayton does not lov 
Then I told him the whole story, of Edv 
ton’s love, and their unhappiness. 
“Lottie Brooks, is this trae?” 

I called Clara from the library, and she «. 





you must answer him.” 

“ Clara, you do not love me?” 

“No.” 

“ You are free. Heaven forgive meifI ba: 
you one moment’s sorrow.” 

How grand he looked, as he stood ther - 
Clara felt humbled, and she sank upo 
burying her face in the pillows. 
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preventing this great wrong. God bless 5 | 
We shall still be friends.” And he left us 

Clara, the little goose, wept in my arms | 
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Thatevening Mr. St. John called. In spite of my 
resolution I was captivated. He was one of the finest 
specimens of humanity I eversaw. He wasa man of 
some forty years of age, and had travelled much. 
Handsome, talented: and noble, it seemed strange 

hould | love him. He was just the 


* T am all attention, Miss Brooks.” 

* Do you love Clara Clayton?” 

“That is @ strange question to ask a man—if he 
loves the woman he is about to marry? Yes, I think 

a g0.”” 

“Then I shall pain you with the revelation I am 
about to make. Clara Clayton does not love you.” 

Then I told him the whole story, of Edward Bur- 
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“Heaven forgive me. Yes. I wrote and told him 
all, and he, the noble fellow, wrote me such a kind 
letter! Bade me act asI thought best, said he had 
no thought but for my welfare, and prayed Heaven 
to send me happiness. It went home, Lottie, and I 
would have given worlds to have obeyed him, for 
then I should have married him. O, if I had looked 
into my own heart, and known what was there, be- 
fore I promised to be the wife of Allan St. John. 
But it is too late now.” 

“ Pshaw, Clara Clayton! I would have given you 
credit for more firmness than this. Tell Allan St. 
John you do not love him. If heis a man, he will 
‘make tracks’ at once. If he does not, he is not 
worthy your respect. If I were Edward Burton, I 
would fight. Mrs. Payne says, ‘a woman is not 
worth having that is not worth fighting for.’ Ed- 
ward is a goose, and so are you.” 

“ Lottie, dear Lottie, I beg you to stop. You make 
me so unhappy.” 

“Tam sorry, Clara, but I am indignant as such 

” 


proceedings. 
“Well, well, until you see him; you will pro- 
bably be like all the rest,” 


“No, I shall notlike him; I am prejudiced.” 
** We shall see,” 






d ‘He would be, at the same time, 
fatholl 1d husbant ee atty Cisee coeld not under- 





| and respectful toward Clara, 

wag all, but £ gould see a world of love in those 
splendid eyes, and I almost envied Clara the wealth 
she possessed in that man’s love. But, to her, one 
smile from Edward Burton was worth more than all 
’ the strong deep affection this noble man bore for her. 
I could not blame her. She did not love or under- 
stand him. 

I wasin my glory. This would be a grand chance 
for me to work. I would begin at once. I wrote a 
long letter to Edward, telling him of Clara’s troubles, 
and at the same time advising him to challenge St. 
John, volunteering to be his second. The answer 
came, blessing me for my kindness, with a long story 
of undying affection, etc. Clara knew nothing of my 
proceedings, but wandered around looking so truly 
disconsolate that I pitied her. St. John was ever by 
her side, and they were driving, or going to balls, 
parties and the opera six nights out of the seven. I 
must goon or I should fail. 

One morning, I found Mr. St. John alone in the 
parlor. Now was the time. I was not quite pre- 
pared for it so, I must confess. I was a little em- 
barrassed, and, more than-all, Clara was in the library 
and would hear every word, for the door was open. 
But I must take courage; it would never do to fail 
now; so I began: 

* You will pardon me, Mr. St. John, but I have 
something to say to you.” 


ton’s love, and their unhappiness. 

“Lottie Brooks, is this true?” 

I called Clara from the library, and she came. 

“ Clara, I have told him all; he asks if it is true; 
you must answer him.” 

* Clara, you do not love me?” 

“ No.” 

“You are free. Heaven forgive meifI have caused 
you one moment’s sorrow.” 

How grand he looked, as he stood there before us. 
Clara felt humbled, and she sank upon the sofa, 
burying her face in the pillows. 

* Clara,”’ he went on, “I could never have forgiven 
you had you married me and loved another. As it 
is, you have acted nobly. Lottie, I thank you, for 
preventing this great wrong. God bless you both! 
We shall still be friends.” And he left us. 

Clara, the little goose, wept in my arms that night 
for sheer joy, and went nearly wild with happiness 
when she read Edward’s letter. Mrs. Clayton and 
Ida were surprised at the turn affairs had taken, but 
_quietly acquiesced as they saw how happy Clara was. 

Edward came. I did not see the meeting, or hear 
even one loving word that was spoken, but I knew 
how full of sunshine and beauty the world was to 
them that day, by their happy, beaming faces. We 
were all repaid; even St. John, I know, felt glad in 
his heart, when he beheld the happiness his own act 
had wrought. 

Ida was married at Christmas. Clara and I were 
her bridesmaids, attended by Edward and St. John. 
Mr. St. John still continued a frequent visitor at the 
Claytons, and came often and spent an evening with 
me, where he was always welcome. One evening, 
some six weeks after Ida’s wedding, he called. He 
came, as usual smiling, and making all around him 
brighter by his presence. 

“T have come, Lottie,” said he, after the usual 
salutations were exchanged, “ to learn my fate. You 
will say my heart is scarred and broken, but Clara 
left a heart there, if it is a worthless one, and, Lottie, 
it is all yours if you will accept it.” 

I was not troubled for a reply, and I answered, 








“T accept it.” 

Curious reader, I will let you guess the rest. I will 
only say that there was a double wedding, some three 
months later, and Clara and I became the happy 
wives of Edward Burton and Allan St. John. 

Clara declares that it was all a scheme on rity part, 
but laughingly avows I played my part well, and 
merited my happiness. She is very joyous in her 
pretty home, near —— Beach, and Dr. Burton is 
proud and happy in the society of his young wife. 

Ida, in her far-off Western home, writes us long 
letters, and tells us of her noble husband, and her wee 
something she calls ‘‘ baby Lottie,” and of the won- 
derful doings of that same “something.” She will 
join us thissummer. We shall once more be united, 
and live over the old days again. As fur myself, I 
thank Clara for her “stupid oversight” that gave to 
mesuch a noble and loving husband. 





MARIO’S SHADOW. 


Here is a portrait of the English lady who at one 
time loved and followed Mario, the tenor, wherever 
he went. She even came to this country to hear 
him: Seated at a table near the window, in a green 
silk dress, with her bonnet and shawl on, was a pale 
looking lady, certainly past the early days of youth. 
The impresario bowed, and on approaching the green 
silk dress, recognized the mysterious figure who was 
seen to get into the train at Euston Square, and who 
since that time had accompanied the party as silent- 
ly and as constantly as its shadow. On every occa- 
sion when our primo tenore appeared, she had occu- 
pied a private box near the stage, or some prominent 
position in the theatre. And this not only during 
the present tour. She had heard every note he had 
sung in public for eight or nine years. Hers was in- 
deed a strange infatuation. She was never known to 
speak to the object of her admiration except once, 
and that was when they met ata musical soiree in 
St. Petersburgh. Even then nothing more than the 
usual formalities of an introduction passed between 
them. She was a lady of fortune, and sensible 
enough except on one topic. Her friends remon- 
strated with her, and did all in their power to induce 
her to give up the wandering life she led. Their per- 
suasions were of no avail. She declared that she 
interfered with no oue, and had a right to spend her 
money as she liked; and so far she had reason on 
her side, whatever doubts her singular proceedings 
might in that respect give rise to. Orpheus never 
exercised a more potent spell than did the voice of 
our tenor upon this fascinated woman. She followed 
her enchanter to America and back again, to Russia, 
England and France, everywhere he sang; but if he 
retired to Italy for a short repose, then she gave up 
the pursuit, and waited until he should appear in 
public again. Her strange career was terminated by 
asad accident. It was her custom to dress in the 
middle of the day for the opera in the evening. 
When making preparation to attend the first per- 
formance of “ Rigoletto ” in Paris, her dress caught 
fire, and she was severely burnt. Grisi went fre- 
quently to make inquiries, and left Mario’s card upon 
her, This she tied with a white ribbon round her 
neck. The injuries she had received were fatal. 
After lingering a few days in great agony she ex- 
pired, with the name of him whose voice she had 
loved with such infatuation clasped to her heart. 
The Paris papers gave a most romantic account of 
her life. One journal described a scene at her funeral, 
at which a rejected but devoted lover was said to 
have made himself remarkable by the wildest ex- 
pressions of despair and grief. Whether such details 
were true, or merely intended for effect, I know not; 
at any rate, the short story I have told is no exag- 
geration. The lady had sent for the impresario to 
inquire the destination of the tourists on leaving 
Dublin. The information was given with some re- 
luctance on the part of the manager, who, however, 
knew from experience that if he declined complying 
with the request, the servants of the party would be 
bribed to tell. One of these, indeed, received large 
sums for the intelligence he had at different times 
given of the intended movements of the travellers. 





THOUGHTS FROM JOUBERT. 

We should keep our sentiments near the heart. 
When we accustom the heart to love what exists but 
for the mind, we have no ties but to abstraction, and 
to these we readily sacrifice realities. When we give 
so much love to men in the gross, we have none left 
to distribute in detail; all our good-will has been ex- 
pended on the mass; individuals apply too late. 
These philosophical affections which are not enter- 
tained withouteffort, dry up and destroy our capacity 
of loving. 

A part of goodness consists, perhaps, in esteeming 
and loving people more than they deserve; but then 
@ part of prudence is to believe that people are not 
always worth what we rate them at. 

Good impulses are nought, unless they Renee 
good actions. 

Passions are but nature; it is the not pee TN 
that is corruption. 

Men find motives of distrust in their ignorance and 
in their vices, and motives of confidence in their 
knowledge and their virtues. Distrust is the portion 
of the blind. 

All the passions seek that which nourishes them; 
timidity loves the idea of danger. 

Nothing 80 belittles a man as petty pleasures. 

Cheerfulness clears the mind, especially literary 
cheerfulness. Dejection darkens it; extreme warps 
it; the sublime renews it. 


rs. Candle's Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XX. 


“BROTHER” CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO A MASONIC 
CHARITABLE DINNER.—MRS. CAUDLE HAS HID- 
DEN THE “ BROTHER'S” OHEOK-BOOK. 

“ALL I say is this: I only wish I’d been born a 
man. What do you say? You wish I had? Mr. 
Caudle, I’ll not lie quiet in my own bed to be in- 
sulted. O, yes, you did mean toinsult me, I know 
what you mean. You mean, if I had been borna 
man, you’d never have married me. That’s a pretty 
sentiment, I think! and after the wife I’ve been to 
you. And now I suppose you'll be going to public 
dinners every day! it’s no use your telling me you’ve 
only been to one before; that’s nothing to do with it 
—nothing at all. Of course you'll be out every night 
now. I knew what it would come to when you were 
made a Mason; when you were once made a ‘ broth- 
er,’ a8 you call yourself, I knew where the husband 
and father would be:—I’m sure, Caudle, and though 
I’m your own wife, I grieve to say it—I’m sure you 
haven’t so much heart, that you have any to spare for 
people out of doors. Indeed, I should like to see the 
man who has! No, no, Caudle; I’m by no means a 
selfish woman—quite the contrary; I love my fellow- 
creatures as a wife and mother of a family, who has 
only to look to her own husband and children, ought 
to love ’em. 

“A ‘brother,’ indeed! What would you say, if I 
was to goand be made a ‘sister?’ Why, I know very 
well—the house wouldn’t hold you. 

“W here’s your watch? How should I know where 
your watch is? Youought to know. But tobe sure, 
people who go to public dinners never know where 
anything is when they comehome. You’ve lost it, no 
doubt; and ’twill serve you quite right if you have. 

If it should be gone—and nothing more likely—I 

wonder if any of your ‘brothers’ will give you 

another? Catch ’em doing it. 

“ You must find your watch? And you'll get up 
Sor it? Nonsense—don’t be foolish—lie still. Your 
watch is on the mantel-piece. Ha! isn’t it a good 
thing for you, you’ve somebody to take care of it? 

‘What do you say? J’madear creature? Very 
dear, indeed, you think me, I dare say. But the 
fact is, you don’t know what you’re talking about 
to-night. I’m a fool to open my lips to you—but I 
can’t help it. 

“ Where's your watch? Haven’t I told you—on 
the mantel-piece? Ali right, indeed? Pretty con- 
duct you men call all right. There now, hold your 
tongue, Mr. Caudle, and go to sleep; I’m sure ’t is 
the best thing you can do to-night. You'll be able to 
listen to reason to-morrow morning ; now, it’s thrown 
away upon you. 

“ Where's your check-book? Never mind your 
check-book. L took care of that. What business 
had I to take it out of your pocket? Every business. 
No, no. If you choose to go to public dinners, why 
—as I’m only your wife—I can’t help it. But I 
know what fools men are made of there; and if I 
know it, you never take your check-book again 
with you. What! Didn’t I see your name down 
last year for ten pounds? ‘ Job Caudle, Esq., £10.’ 
It looked very well in the newspapers, of course; 
and you thought yourself a somebody, when they 
knocked the tavern tables; but I only wish I’d been 
there—yes, I only wish I’d been in the gallery. If 
I wouldn’t have told a piece of my mind, I’m not 
alive. Ten pounds, indeed! and the world thinks 
you a very fine person for it. I only wish I could 
bring the world here, and show ’em what’s wanted 
at home. I think the world would alter their mind 
then; yes—a little. 

‘What do you say? A wife has no right to pick 
her husband’s pocket? A pretty husband you are, to 
talk in that way. Never mind; you can’t prosecute 
her for it—or I’ve no doubt you would; none at all. 
Some men would do anything. What? You've a 
bit of aheadache? I hope you have—and a good bit, 
too. You’ve been to the right place for it. No—I 
wont hold my tongue. It’s all very well for you 
men to go to taverns—and talk—and toast—and 
hurra—and I wonder you're not ashamed of your- 
self to drink the queen’s health with all the honors, 
I believe, you call it—yes, pretty honors you pay to 
the sex—I say, I wonder you’re not ashamed to drink 
that blessed creature’s health, when you've only to 
think how you use your own wivesat home. But the 
hypocrites that the men are—O! 

“ Where's your watch? Haven’t I told you? It’s 
under your pillow—there, you needn’t be feeling for 
it. I tell you it’s under your pillow. J¢’s all right? 
Yes; a great deal you know of what's right just now. 
Ha! was there ever any poor soul used aslam? J’m 
a dear creature? Pah! Mr.Caudle! I’ve only tosay, 
I’m tired of your conduct—quite tired, and don’t care 
how soon there’s an end of it. 

“ Why did I take your check-book? I’ve told you— 
to save you from ruin, Mr. Caudle. Yow’re not going 
to be ruined? Ha! you don’t know anything when 
you're out. I know what they do at those public 
dinners—charities, they call ’em; pretty charities! 
True eharity, I believe, always dines at home. I 
know what they do: the whole system’s a trick. No: 
I’m not a s'ony-hearted creature: and you ought to 
be ashamed to say so of your wife and the mother of 
your children,—but, you’ll not make me cry to-night, 
I can tell you—I was going to say that—O, you’re 
such an aggravating man, I don’t know what I was 
going to say! 

“ Thank Heaven? What for? I don’t see that 








there’s anything to thank Heaven about! I was go- 


ing to say, I know the trick of public dinners. They 
get a lord, ora duke, if they can catch him—any- 
thing to make people say they’ve dined with nobility, 
that’s it—yes, they get one of these people, with a 
star perhaps in his coat, to take the chair—and to 
talk all sorts of sugar-plum things about charity— 
and to make foolish men, with wine in ’em, feel that 
they’ve no end of money; and then—shuttinug their 
eyes to their wives and families at home—all the 
while that their own faces are red and flushed like 
poppies, and they think to-morrow will never come— 
then they get ’em to put their hand to paper. Then 
they make ’em pull out their checke. But I took 
your book, Mr. Caudle—you couldn’t do it a second 
time. What are you laughing at? Nothing? It’s 
no matter: I shall see it in the paper to-morrow; for 
if you gave anything, you were too proud to hide it. 
I know your charity. 

“ Where’s your watch? Haven’t I told you fifty 
times where it is? In the pocket—over your head— 
of course. Can’t you hear it tick? No: you can hear 
nothing to-night. 

“And now, Mr. Caudle, I should ike to know 
whose hat it is you’ve brought home? You went out 
with a beaver worth three-and-twenty shillings—tho 
second time you’ve worn it—and you bring home a 
thing that no Jew in his senses would give me five- 
pence for. I couldn’t oven get a pot of primroses— 
and you know I always turn your old hats into roots 
—not a pot of primroses for 't. I’m certain of it now, 
—I’ve often thought it,—but now I’m sure that some 
people dine out only to change their hats, 

“ Where’s your watch? Caudle, you're bringing me 
to an early grave!” 

We hope that Caudle was penitent for his conduct ; 
indeed, there is, we think, evidence that he was so: 
for to this lecture he has appended no comment. 
The man had not the face to do it. 





ENGLISH PAWNBROKERS. 


I own [ have always had a sort of sympathy for 
pawnbrokers, because I have known, through their 
agency, amateur usurers, whom I hate with a per- 
sonal hatred, brought to grief and tribulation. I 
daresay you have seen the stereotyped advertise- 
ments about a tradesman, who requires the loan of 
ten pounds for a fortnight, in order to complete a 
valuable contract, and who is ready to pay £15 for 
the accommodation, depositing securities immediately 
convertible into cash for five times the amount. It 
looks a real good thing at first sight; and if you are 
a@ greedy old miser, male or female, you catch at ibo 
chance at once, and answer the advertisement. An 
appointment is made at a respectable tavern, and 
your intending borrower, when asked about his secu- 
rity, produces at once some thirty or forty pounds 
worth of pawn-tickets of various dates. You are 
quite knowing enough to be aware that pawnbrokers 
never lend much more than half the salable value 
upon any article; and therefore you feel if the worst 
comes to the worst your loan is perfectly safe, t: - 
gether with a very high premium for the advance. 
You find your customer so simple and confiding it 
would be a positive shame not to take advantage of 
his simplicity. He egress to ‘pay £20 instead of £15 
for the himself to return 
the whole amount, advance and interest, and com- 
mission, and bonus in ten days at latest; hands you 
an agreement authorizing you in case of default to 
sell off the property pledged at once, and pocket the 
surplus, whatever it yond be; thanks you with tears 
in his eyes; promi ber you in his pray- 
ers; and departs pool your ten pounds in his pocket. 
The days pass and you hear no news of your creditor ; 
you go to the pawnbrokers to get possession of your 
property when the ten days have expired, paying the 
sums advanced upon the tickets with back arrears, 
and at an outlay of perhaps fifty pounds get alot of 
pinchbeck chains, and paste jewels, and gilt watches, 
not worth twenty pounds inall. You have been re- 
gularly swindled, not only of the original ten pounds, 
but of some thirty more; and yet you have no possi- 
ble redress. You goto an attorney, and he, running 
you up a bill all the time, goes and sees the pawn- 
broker, and reports that the entries are all duly 
made, testifying that such and such sums were ad- 
vauced on certain days on the articles in question, as 
per ticket produced. If double their value, as you 
assent, was advanced upon the articles, it is no fault 
of his. Probably, so you are told, the mistake was 
due to the carelessness of a shopman, who has since 
gone to America; but at any rate nobody compelled 
you to buy the tickets. If they had turned out more 
than you expected, you would have pocketed the 
difference; as they have turned out less you must 
bear the loss. It is an old trick, and a stupid trick, 
if you like, but somehow it never fails; and I don’t 
protess to think much worse of anybody who lets in a 
usurer who has no call to go into money-lending. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE CROSS. 


Every hearer of the word should in some degree be 
a minister of the Gospel, every citizen of the republic 
@ missionary of the cross. All may manifest their 
faith by their practice, and ken others to a love 
of virtue by the silent eloquence of their lives. And 
though they stand not up in the great congregation, 
or utter themselves in chapel or cathedral, high 
thoughts may drop sweetly from their lips, and in a 
thousand ways they may impart to other minds the 
truths that inspire their own. In proportion as a 
soul has true spiritual life, by every law of Nature, of 
Revelation, and of God, all of which are in pertect 

















harmony, it will seek its diffusion. 
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A WORD ABOUT FASHIONS. 


The London Spectator has an article on hats and 
bonnets, that may touch a vein of interest here 
That man is a benefactor who can devise a hat that 
will serve the purposes of comfort, and never be out 
of fashion. He deserves 2 monument as much as 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
or Jenner, the cow-pox man. The Spectator sug- 
gests such a hat, thus: “Shorten the silk-covered 
funnel to three inches at most, widen the brims to at 
least two and a half, turning them up a little, make 
the inside edges soft with an India-rubber belt—the 
linen or paper substitute is‘a blunder, and India- 
rubber only a makeshift till chemistry helps the hat- 
ter—and we shall have a head covering acceptable at 
once to the hygeist, the artist, and the philosopher 
who believes equality incomplete without at least a 
possible democracy of dress. No headdress has ever 
been invented which will better answer its many 
purposes—be lighter, cheaper, cooler, or @ more per- 
tect protection than the low-crowned, broad-brim- 
med, well-made silk ‘bat.’ It is the headdress of 
our great grandfathers—who came out well in por- 
traits—improved and simplified by the utilitarian 
genius of the year 1867. It is not perfect yet, but, if 
the Prince of Wales can only be kept straight, and 
does not reduce the height of his hat more than an 
inch a month, and does not ask Parliament for any 
money, 80 as to become unpopular, we shall win the 
Hat game yet.” 

Apropos of bonnets, the Spectator says the follow- 
ing pretty things in relation to them and to the bon- 
nets of the present day: ‘“‘ People’s judgments upon 
the bonnet of to-day are disturbed, because they will 
import into the controversy the entirely irrelevant 
question of the most artistic method of dressing wo- 
men’s hair. Just as they thought they were con- 
demning crinoline when they were really discussing 
the morality of ankles, so they think they are dis- 
cussing bonnets when they are really abusing chig- 
nons. If the chignon has anything to do with the 
bonnet, argument becomes impossible or futile; we 
might as well discuss the glove that would best suit 
people who wore artificial thumbs. The bonnet of 
the day is a very good bonnet, even considered by 
itself, and it is only an introduction to thing 
better. It has,in the first place, all the negativ 
qualities. It does not hide the face like a poke. It 
is not brazen, like a pork-pie. It does not necessari- 
ly surrender the complexion to all the winds of 
heaven, or that particular wind which suggests that 
the ‘ other place’ must lie due east. It does not ruin 
the complexion by compelling its wearer to throw a 
red shade on pink cheeks, or a green shade on an 
alabaster face, or a blue tinge over a creamy blonde, 
or an orange tint over—best color of all, let the poets 
say what they like—the glowing brunette. It is— 
ask any woman else—supremely comfortable, it will 
arrange iteelf to any rational mode of dressing the 
hair, it admits of any color, it will carry any veil, it 
can be made at any price, or of any material, and— 
that such felicity should be attainable to husbands! 
—it will pack in any box. The band-box, that im- 
possible article of luggage which nobody would carry 
—even couriers shied at it—which could protect from 
the smash it was made to invite, which nobody dared 
abandon, and which always had to be replaced after 
a day’s journey, is extinct. There is not a woman 
who is not the prettier for the bonnet of to-day, and 
we would wish it an eternity of duration, but that, 








in the first place, the natural man has a capacity of 


being bored by sameness; and in the second, there is 
# possibility of a still better change.” 

The change it hopes for is—what think you, ladies? 
Kawi hood. The point for the philosopher in dress, 





it says, is the bonnet, or, rather, head-covering which 
the majority of cultivated women are likely to wear 
in the street, and we see hopeful signs that it may by 
possibility be the hood, the only headdress ever 
worn by women which really covers the head, which 
can be made of any thickness or any material, which 
allows of any arrangement of the hair, which requires 
no separate packing or carriage, and which enables 
its wearers to be covered or uncovered without tedi- 
ous processes of preparation. With a hood five sec- 
onds will fit a lady for the streets, and saving of at 
least ten per cent of the available time of half the 
human race. Healthy, convenient and cheap, or 
costly at discretion, the hood has every artistic rec- 
ommendation. It frames the picture to perfection, 
with a frame of any fitting breadth or color, and it 
preserves as no bonnet except the poke has ever 
done, that distinction between indoor and outdoor 
costume, that reserve in display which, above all 
things, keeps up the charm of feminine variety. It 
suits all complexions and all ages, being, in fact, itself 
of every age, the very same hood which looks 
piquante on a girl looking grave and quiet on the 
matron of forty-five. No bonnet has that quality, 
and the grand reason why bonnets are so often con- 
demned by artists is that Fashion requires them to 
be all alike, while Nature insists on as many shades 
of meaning in them as there are years in a woman’s 
life. 

After all, there is nothing neater in the way of a 
headdress than the hood. It has all the qualities 
the Spectator claims for it, and its adoption would 
tend more than anything to democracise the dress of 
ladies. ‘ 


A STRANGE STORY. 


We shall commence in next week’s FLAG a very 
strange story, to be complete in four numbers, en- 
titled 


THE MAGNETIC CHAIN. 


A STORY OF MESMERISM. 





This new story was written expressly for us by 
Miss CAMILLA WILLIAN, the popular author of 
“Mr. Sidney Griffiths,” ‘“‘A Worm in the Bud,” 
“The Painted Chamber,” and many other stories 
perfectly familiar to the readers of both the Fiaae 
and BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. Believers in Mesmerism 
will be fascinated by it, while skeptics and unbeliev- 
ers cannot fail to be deeply interested in the wonder- 
ful and thrilling descriptions of magnetic power, even 
if they cannot believe the author’s statement of the 
main incidents of the story being strictly true. 





ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 


THOMAS CASTLE. 1757. 
The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the slave, 
Rest under turf, and no disquiet have 
_ In the cold chamber of the silent grave. 
Cc 


CHARLES HENRY TRYE. 
A lovely baby lies sleeping here; 
Short was on earth its stay; 
For at the age of two years old, 
Alas! ’twas took away.—Zslington. 
JOHN BIRDE, 1653, AGED 77. 
This Birde’s the bride, the Lambe the bridegroom; 
This grave’s the bride’s returning room ; 
Old clothes must off, new ones be on, 
Against q joyful resurrection. 
Thrice happy Birde, thrice happy bride, 
Thus to be wedded next Christ’s side. 
John Birde a bride mounting alott doth fly 
To the sacred hills of blest eternity ; 
Which place of rest now terminates his flight, 
Crowning his faith with his Redeemer’s sight. 
Wendlebury. 
JOHN SMART, AGED 2 WEEKS AND 5 DAYS. 
A harmless babe, that only came and cry’d,— 
In baptism to be washed from sin—and died. 
Arundel, 
ROBERT RANT. 1598. 
I ’scaped a death at Cales, a town in Spain, 
And died at home, and here I buried lay, 
From whence I hope to rise again, 
Though now I am, as thou shalt be, but clay. 
Norwich. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD OF WESTMINSTON. 
Farewell, poor world, I must begone, 
This is no place for me; 
I’ll take my staff and travel on, 
Hoping a better world to see. 
The bitter cup that death gave me, 
Is passing round to come to thee.—Sussez. 


AN ILLUSTRATION.—At a certain college the senior 
class was under examination for degrees. The Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy was badgering in optics. 
The point under illustration was that, strictly and 
scientifically speaking, we see no objects, but their 
images depicted on the retina. The worthy profes- 
sor, in order to make the matter plainer, said to the 
wag of the class: “Mr. Jackson, did you ever actu- 
ally see your father?” Bill replied promptly, “No, 
sir.”"—*t Please explain to the committee why you 
never saw your father?”—* Because,” replied Mr. 





Jackson, very gravely, “he died before I was born, , 


sir 





Fashion and Gossip. 


THE FRENCH STYLE OF BONNETS. 


A late letter from Paris gives the fullowing as the 
most fashionable style of dress: 


Bonnets.—Bonnets are small, and well they may 
be; a parasol is indispensable in hot, sunny weather, 
and the office of the bonnet is simply to express the 
conventional idea of decorum, which requires women 
to cover their heade when abroad. The Charlotte 
Corday, an imperial, coronet-like hat, and the almost 
square-cornered fanchon, a mere flat band of tulle on 
the top of the head, are the latest shapes worn at 
the French watering-places. Tulle and crepe, laid in 
tiny folds, inetead of being shirred, are the common 
materials. The diamond tulle, sprinkled with small 
crystal beads; the pearl tulle, bedropped with span- 
gles of mother-of-pearl, and the straw-embroidered 
lace, are exquisite fragile novelties. Some delicate 
crinoline, and straw hats of frost-like fineness, are 
embroidered with crystal, and these require only the 
tulle scarf for strings, and a blossom over the fore- 
head to complete them for eminently ladylike wear. 
The cool gleam of crystal on veils, hats and dress 
fringes is graceful in hot weather—suggestive of dew 
or glittering raindrops. One can hardly see too much 
of it. 

By the way, remember that summer bonnets are 
most effective when trimmed the least. White bon- 
nets are pleasantest in appearance, and by skillful 
trimming harmonize with any complexion. A little 
tulle fanchon, with shaded violet strings, two inches 
wide, to tie under the chignon, and a half wreath of 
crape pansies, or frosted marguerites, is simple 
enough and dressy and charming enough to suit 
every one’s tastes and opportunities. 

The bronze hate and wreaths, just introduced, are 
specially becoming to auburn blondes. The rich, 
burnished hue of the straw blends with and relieves 
the hair in harmony that would please the painter. 
For hot weather the bronze is too dark, unless worn 
with very light toilets. With white pique or pale 
buff walking-suits it is charming. Brunettes should 
choose the very bright golden bronze. White chip 
round hats, with white crape scarf wreathed with 
bronze leaves, will be found successful for dark 
wearers, 

WHITE, AND OTHER DRESSES.—Young ladies are 
distracting their dressmakers for new styles of mak- 
ing white dresses. Graduated tucks for the waist, or 
tucks in every diagonal known on human shoulders 
are seen, and the skirts of French robes are finished 
with a six or eight-inch fluting headed with tucks, or 
muslin straps with ribbons run through. Double 
skirts are pretty, in white or gaudy, the upper cut in 
shells and points ruffled, the ruffles running very 
high up, on the jupe. Or upper skirts cut in fes- 
toons, edged with wide bias fold, headed by narrow 
ones, are newer; these fold trimmings needing little 
bows of muslin and ribbon to give a dressy effect. 
Sprays of silk applique bound with muslin have a 
pretty effect,and are work enough to satisfy the 
most exacting lover of extravagant niceties in toilet. 

The latest fashion for walking costume ordains the 
complete outfit of one shade of brown, cream, gray, 
purple or azure material. The dress and sack or 
mantle are alike, and the boots, gloves and parasol 
match exactly. The most fastidious ladies have with 
every dress a pair of boots made of the same silk or 
poplin, 

DRESSING THE HAIR.—Chignons are smaller, and 
braids encircling a very small twist are replacing the 
bags of hair that ornament the region of the organ 
of self-esteem, so prominently. With turbans, a 
pretty style of wearing the hair is to friz the side 
locks all their length, and wind them round the 
crown in a light fluffy wreath. 


FLORAL FANS.—The floral fans are artistic crea- 
tions, each leaf bearing a spray of foliage and blos- 
soms; colored from life, and carved in outline, every 
vein, notch and tendril distinct, so that when open, 
at a little distance, it resembles a flat bouquet. The 
Viennese gardens are so skillful as to mount natural 
flowers for fans, a charming fancy for a single night. 


A SILVER MAN AT’ SARATOGA.—A Saratoga cor- 
respondent speaks of a young man at one of the hotels 
there who never felt so much like an aristocrat as 
when being brushed. He had obtained twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of new quarters at the sub-treasury, 
and every time he was brushed he handed one of 
these forth from his waistcoat pocket. He was 
brushed everywhere. The waiters watched him, lay 
in wait for him, quarrelled with each other for pos- 
session of him. They never brushed him anywhere 
but in the small of his back and on the knees of his 
pantaloons. The result was that in three days those 
portions of his attire were threadbare. Nearly all 
his stamps were gone. He gave notice at the office 
of his departure for home. He had just money 
enough left to pay expenses, and he was brushed to 
the last—brushed into the stage. The waiters found 
that in the aggregate they had received $21.25 for 
brushing that unfortunate young man. 

Poor CHARLOTTE.—A Vienna paper gives a most 
melancholy account ot the Empress Charlotte. Her 
insanity has become so confirmed and so violent that 
she cannot be left alone fora moment. She is con- 
stantly endeavoring to destroy herself. At rare 
intervals she has sane moments, in which she declares, 





‘1 do not want to live. 1 prefer death to such a life 
as this. Whereis my husband? Shall I nover see 
him again? No, no; he is dea’; he is dead, and yet 
I still live.” Not a quarter of an hour passes but 
what the unhappy princess demands news of her 
husband. Her bodily health has suffered severely, 
and it is very doubtful if she will survive her hus- 
band long. 

HOME AND ForREIGN GosstP.—An American lady 
wrote a letter to the Princess of Wales, inclosing an 
infallible prescription for the disease from which it 
was supposed the princess was suffering. She recciv- 
ed a repiy that the disease was not what she took it 
to be, but that the princess was jnst as much obliged 
to her.—Mr. Van Patten, of Chicago, clandestine'y 
went to a picnic. His pleasure was ruined by the 
appearance of Mrs. Patten, who shot at him with a 
revolver, and then tried to shoot herself. Her teel- 
ings were very much harrowed by seeing ber husband 
doing the amiable to a pretty young baggage whose 
charms were more pronounced than ber morals.—— 
Emily Schonburg, said to be the prettiest girl in the 
United States, is tall, slender, dark, rosy, and a poet- 
ess.—Catharine Bayless was married in Cincinnati, 
a few days ago, was arrested for theft a few hours 
after the ceremony, and as she was bail-less, had to 
pass her honeymoon in the station-house.——A cler- 
gyman in New London is accused of jilting a young 
lady. His name is Bell, and be refused to ring the 
belle.——A young lady in » has gone 
crazy at the loss of her beau } ’ 
face.——A Cuban lady is 
apple dress at Saratoga. She 
remark.—The ex-queen of has left her hus- 
band, and, according to all ace » he was mighty 
poor leavings.—The wife of an English nobleman, 
who eloped with the footman, should be compliment- 
ed for at last paying some attention to domestic affuire. 










A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 

There is a Jewish tradition concerning Moses, that 
80 beautifully illustrates this disputed yet undeter- 
mined point as to be worthy of universal notice; for 
though merely a fable, it is not on that account less 
instructive. That great prophet, says one of the 
Rabbins, ‘was once called by God to the top of a high 
mountain, and there permitted to propose any ques- 
tions he pleased concerning the government of the 
universe. In the midst of one of his inquiries as to 
providence, he was directed to look down upon the 
plain below, where was a clear spring of water. At 
this spring a soldier had alighted from his horse to 
drink. No sooner had he satisfied his thirst and 
gone, than a little boy came to the same place, and 
finding a purse the soldier had dropped, picked it up 
and went away. Soon after, there came an infirm 
old mian, with hoary hairs, and weary with age and 
travelling, who, having quenched his thirst, sat down 
for rest and refreshment by the side of the spring. 
The soldier by this time had missed his purse, and 
returning, demands it of the old man, who affirms he 
had not seen it, and appeals to Heaven to attest his 
innocence and the truth of his assertion. The sol- 
dier, not believing his assertions, kills him on the 
spot. Moses falls on his face in horror and amaze- 
ment, that such an event should be permitted by 
God, when the divine voice thus prevents his expos- 
tulation :—* Be not surprised, Moses, that the Judge 
of all the earth should have suffered this to come t» 
pass. To you there appears no reason why that child 
should be the occasion of the old man’s blood being 
spilled; but know that that same old man, years ago, 
was the murderer of that child's father.” 





BALLOU’s MAaGAZINE.—! u’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, with its pictures and stories, its poetry and 
— is charming to the younger portion of the 

ousehola. We find time to read the more instruc- 
tive articles, such as incidents of travel, but the sto- 
ries we are obliged to forego. When we find our 
Utopia, and rest in our cosy study, with noimp to 
cry “copy,” and no public waiting to hear from us, 
we hope to read a few more stories with our early 
zest and ease, but at present the day seems far dis- 
tant. Meanwhile we content ourselves in knowing 
“Ballou” to be an attractive magazine, and worthy 
@ place in the family circles of our land, and 
antly welcome its neat cover, whose pictures are so 
os of “the bub of the universe,” and its in- 
dus . Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, at 
$1.50 a year, and very cheap.— The Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory, Boston. 





New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, have just published the following new 
music:—* Sallie’s Favorite Galop;” “The Wishing 
Cap,” a song; ** O’er Graves of the Loved Ones plant 
beautiful Flowers,” a song and chorus; ‘ O, Don Fa- 
tale,” from Don Carlos, words in Italian and English ; 
“Sweet Seventeen ;” and “ Fairy Stories Waltz.” 





UNPLEASANT RELATIVES.—Mrs. Hicks’s step- 
daughters are unpleasant people for a quiet fireside. 
They took the old lady to the smoke-house near their 
residence in Tennessee, poured lead in her ears, 
strangled her, beat her with an axe, and left her for 
dead, but she lived long enough to relate their cruelty. 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 
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Time was when, down tho st: 
Our barks sailed on togethe 

Through days of elemental ¢: 
In storm or pleasant weath | 

Past sunny isles, where sum: 
Serenely throned and smill: 


With laugh, and song, and mm: ©: - 


Our pleasant way beguiling 


Joy lit within each youthful 
A spark of bliss undying; 
We saw where, on their peac: 
The baleyon brood were lyin 
* Peace! peace !"* the skies seen 
This message to the river; 
From isle to isle, from shore t 
We felt the echoes quiver. 


A sudden cloud! a bolt of wr. 


That rent our barks asunde: 
Then fell upon our storm-ber 
The lightning and the than 


And ever on, through storm » , 


More wide and widely flyi: 


The loved, the loyal-heart« 
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MOLLIE AND HER 
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DRIFTED APART. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
eee 


Time was when, down the stream of life, 
Our barks sailed on together, 

Through days of elemental strife, 
In storm or pleasant weather; 

Past sunny isles, where summer reigns 
Serenely throned and smiling, 

With laugh, and song, and music's strains, 
Our pl t way beguiling 


Joy lit within each youthful breast 
A spark of bliss undying; 

We saw where, on their peaceful nest, 
The halcyon brood were lying. 

** Peace! peace!"’ the skies seemed telling o'er 

This message to the river; 

From isle to isle, from shore to shore, 
We felt the echoes quiver. 


A sudden cloud! a bolt of wrath, 
That rent our barks asunder! 

Then fell upon our storm-beat path 
The lightning and the thunder. 

And ever on, through storm and dark, 
More wide and widely flying, 

Each in his own dissevered bark 
To distant shores went hieing. 


What matter if the sunshine play, 
Or stormy grow the weather, 
For never, since that fatal day, 
Came those two barks together. 
O heart, look up! there comes a time 
When souls thus widely parted, 
Shall meet within that heavenly clime 
The loved, the loyal-hearted. 





my beautiful vases; yet only this morning she sent 
one crashing to the floor. So I shall pack away this 
where it cannot be broken, until we have a servant 
who is more careful.” 

Madame’s voice shook, and madame’s eyes were 
humid as she detailed her loss. Victor’s admiration 
was kindled. He had watched her wrap the vase in 
layer after layer of wadding, and knew that it lay 
this moment safe in one of her trunks. But then 
madame’s acting was always superb. 

“You are very prudent!” he said, pleasantly. 
“You were always prudent, Toinette!” 

She looked at him, but was for the hundredth time 
baffled by that reticent eye. How much he knew, 
how much he suspected, she could not guess. 
Meanwhile he surveyed her. 

“You look wonderfully pretty to-night, Toinette,”’ 
he said. 

Madame smiled, compliments always pleased her. 
She brightened up now into charming vivacity. 

She played and sang to him, she amused him with 

soft nonsense, and cajoled him by caresses. Present- 
ly she ordered a little supper brought up, and stoop- 
ing over the fire, insisted on making the stew her- 
self. Then she made the coffee in a little silver urn, 
watching the black drops distil with a wise, winsome 
face. 
“ You will stay with me all this evening, Victor,” 
she cried earnestly. ‘‘ Now that you are free from 
your slavery to the stage, it will be so delightful to be 
together once more!” 

Victor was complaisant, externally, but he said to 
himself: 

“Ah, Antoinette Fontaine Gerard, if you were not 
a treacherous tiger, you would be the most charming 
of women.” 

He busied himself with a newspaper. Toinette 
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VALERIE'S PASSION: 


MOLLIE AND HER PROTEGE. 


A STORY OF TWO LIVES. 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
RETRIBUTION. 


§ Madame Marie Antoinette 
Carstone had dismissed her 
visitors, listened to their re- 
treating footsteps, and heard 
the door close upon them, 
her physical condition un- 
derwent a remarkable and 
delightful improvement. 

She left the couch where 
she had been lying, and pro- 
ceeded to make an elaborate 
toilet. Certain artistic mir- 
acles were then and there 
performed whose results 
seemed to dazzle madame 
herself. For she presently 
contemplated herself in the 
mirror with the most charming complacency. 

Madame’s taste was exquisitely French. Exter- 
nally she was perfect. Nothing could exceed the de- 
licious freshness of her attire. From the delicate 
pale lilac silk, to the tiny mouchoir and the petite, 
rvsetted slipper, all was perfect. And that being so, 
let us not examine too closely, content in blissful 
ignorance. j 

When her self-survey was completed, madame set 
herself about certain arrangements of her own. And 
first she counted over and over the roll of crisp bills 
which had so unexpectedly come into her possession, 
smoothing them out with a loving hand, and by-and- 
by folding them tenderly up, and depositing them in 
a little pearl porte-monnaie. Then she put together 
all her jowcls—they were mostly stage sets—and 
packed up a tew of the elegant trifles that adorned 
the room. 

She was just enveloping a vase of Sevres china in 
soft wadding, when the door opened noiselessly, 
soundless footsteps approached, and @ man paused 
and looked over her shoulder. 

1t was the impression of a presence that startled 
her, for his approach had been actually without any 
sound. 

She uttered a faint cry. 

“Why, Victor! how you frightened me!” 

He stooped down and kissed ber. 

“Why should my coming frighten you?” he said, 
nonchalantly. 

“Because I am nervous, I suppose!” 

There was an angry sparkle in her eye, but the lips 
were smiling. 

As for the man’s face, it was one of those which 
conceal far more than they reveal. A mask would 
not have answered his purpose. 

‘‘ What are you doing with that vase?” he inquired 
presently. 

“ Ah, Victor! That detestable Imogen is so care- 
less. Time and again I have warned her of breaking 

















pr ded with her preparations. When she finally 
shut down the lid of the coffee-pot, and began to pour 
the liquid into the cups, he cautiously and noiselessly 
turned the chair in which he sat so as to bring him+ 
self face to face with the great mirror-that inclined 
from the wall. Furtively watching this mirror, he 
witnessed an interesting pantomime. 

Madame swiftly drew from her pocket a small glass 
vial, and poured some of the fluid it contained into 
one of the cups. 

* Now, Victor, we are ready,” she said, sweetly. 

Victor started, threw down the paper, looked up 
into her fuce. 

“ What a fine color your cooking has’ given you, 
Toinette,” he said, smiling. ‘ Shall I help you with 
the tureen?” 

**No, no! You shall be served like a prince for 
this once,” she said, caressingly. 

She stooped to the tire for the dish, and in that in- 
stant he deftly exchanged the cups. She sat down 
now, radiant and charming, delicately vivacious, full 
of pretty; girlish ways, ' 

Presently she knit her brows over the coffee. 

“1 find my coffee intensely bitter,” she said. 

* And mine too! But we will add more cream,” 
and he courteously helped her. 

When the little feast was over, Victor could not be 
persuaded toremain. He went away, promising to 
return later. No sooner was the door shut upon him 
than madame became immensely busy. She drew 
out great trunks from the closets and filled them with 
her wardrobe. She worked with such energy that 
she was soon at leisure to repose. 

She sat down, feeling a certain lassitude and 
drowsiness. 

* Victor is sure not to come again to-night,” she 
said, musingly. ‘He will go the hotel, and when 
the drug begins to work, he will fall asleep there. I 
am sure of his absence. I’ve a great mind to take a 
little nap myself.” 

She crept, all dressed as she was, under the silk 
counterpane, and, almost before she was quietly 
settled, was sound asleep. 

The coal fire on the grate flashed and died away; 
the little clock on the mantel ticked out the hours as 
they fled. The hand pointed to four, and the coals 
were a mass of glowing embers, when some one came 
warily into the room—looked first at the clock, glanc- 

ed around at the luggage in order for travelling, and 
then advanced to the bed. 

She lay there sleeping; her breath came so softly 
that it scarcely stirred the drapery about her; one 
hand, white and jewelled, lay motionless upon the 
quilt; the other was under her cheek which glowed 
rosily; but about the low forehead and exquisitely 
cut mouth there was a singular pallor. 

He looked at her a long time. 

“J think, Toinette, the devil must have taken pos- 
session of you when you made up your mind to be- 
tray me. You have done a good many diabolical 
things in your life, but I think this is the worst.” 

He turned away, made a close examination of 
everything in the room. The escritoire he unlocked 
with a key of his own. The pretty pearl porte- 
monnaie he emptied of its contents. 

“TJ never kept anything from you, Toinette,” he 
muttered. ‘It is fair you should divide with me.” 

At last he was ready to go. But he went once 
more to the bed and looked at her. The rose flush 
had faded, but her singular beauty was more striking 
than ever. She breathed yet more softly; the long 
lashes lay perfectly motionless upon her cheek; the 
white hand on the quilt was growing cold. He mov- 
ed her gently, replaced the pillow, drew tho quilt 
closer around her shoulders. 

“There was surely some evil work wrought when 
you were born, Tuinette,” he half-whispered. “ Some 





demon stole an angel’s body, and made himself at 
Lome in it.”” 


He turned away. ’ 

“When she wakes she will know who has been 
here.” 

He turned back again, hesitated, suddenly bent 
and kissed her once—twice—and then went quickly 
out. 

The glowing embers shrank away to pale gray 
ashes; theclock ticked on and on. Outside, the city 
woke to life; the sunlight parted the curtains, and 
shone across the bed; the doves fluttered cooing 
around the eaves. Ina tree, close by, a bird sang. 
But utter silence was in this room. The sun was 
high when there was an unusual commotion down 
stairs. Presently Imogen came running up, and 
burst into the room unceremoniously. 

“ O madame!” she cried, gave a single look, shrank 
back in affright, and shrieked loudly. 

The officer came up. But an earlier warrant su- 
perseded his own. There she lay—the lustre of jew- 
els, the glitter of gold, the shimmer of silk, intensify- 
ing the awful ghastliness of death. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME BRINGS AROUND ITS 
REVENGES. 


THE speed of steamer and railway could not convey 
Mollie Tarte to Hillfield'fast enough. She was all in 
a flutter of doubt, anxiety, concern, fear. Once 
there, she could not rest until she had seen Mr. Sev- 
ern. That gentleman at once came to her, and 
stayed so long that his housekeeper, watching from 
the windows of the Parsonage, wondered what in- 
duced bim to stay, and whether that ridiculous Mol- 
lie Tarte was setting her cap for him. 

Mollie bad no such idea. If Mr. Severn had been 
mere abstraction, instead of a human soul clothed in 
a warm garment of flesh and blood, Mollie could not 
have talked to him with more utterly unconscious 
forgetfulness of herself and him. 

When at last Mr. Severn left her, he did not go 
straight home as the housekeeper expected he would; 
on the contrary, he passed directly by his own door, 
in spite of that much-injured woman’s entreaties to 
come in to dinner. Mr. Severn looked exceedingly 
perplexed, exceedingly confused, and was £0 absent- 
minded as to pass Mrs. Wundle and ber daughters, 
driving in their new buggy, without a recognition. 
He repaired without delay to Judge Wild’s, and 
asked to be shown at once into that gentleman’s 
presence. 

The lawyer was sitting by himself in the library. 
Indeed, he was always sitting by himself, for had not 
the grass been green above little Hugh’s-grave these 
ten years, and the pallid wraith, that he called wife, 
long ago glided out of his door forever? A lone- 
lier man did not live. That fact Mr. Severn had no- 
ticed before. It strick him anew to-night. What it 
would be to sit down at fifty-five utterly alone in the 
world; wealth around you which could make no one 
whom you loved happy; reputation, which was val- 
ueless because no one was proud of it for you; and so 
to watch the years go on and on, only growing daily 
nearer the grave—a grave upon which no tears would 
fall, over which no wife nor child would mourn. 

Mr. Severn thought of all this now, with a keen 
sense of pity mingled with another feeling—not quite 
joyful, but akin to that. He wondered if any haunt- 
ing regret for the past might have ever crossed the 
mind of the stately, somewhat stern man, who rose 
from his seat by the library table, and welcomed him 
with grave courtesy. . 

“lam very glad to see you, Mr. Severn,” said 
Judge Wild; “‘ but I am afraid I cannot believe that 
friendship tempted you away from your pleasant 
parsonage to sit an hourin my gloomy library.” 

‘Your library is a very handsome apartment, 
Judge Wild!” said Mr. Severn. ‘There are few 

houses in the country that can boast a room having 
an air at once so stately and antique. And if only 
there was life in it, if the echoes of gay voices came 
back from the oak panellings, and it was not strange 
to laughter and song, you could not call it gloomy. 
The sun shines in at these great windows, and it is 
a fair prospect of green hills and dales that lies be- 
fore them. It is only inward sunshine that you 
need.” 

Judge Wild glanced ‘inquiringly at the minister, 
but his face told him nothing. His gaze wandered 
away across a sunny valley to a distant knoll, where 
a tall marble gleamed whitely from among the trees; 
a mute reminder of his loss and desolation. 

Mr. Severn’s eyes followed those of his friend. 

* Judge Wild, are all your hopes buried there? 
Had you never an affection as tender, a hope as 
sweet, as you buried in the grave of little Hugh? 
Did you never know a love more absorbing, more 
passionate, more devoted than the cool friendship, 
the distant regard you gave to your wife?” 

Judge Wild had half-risen from his chair; singu- 
lar lights and shades played over his countenance; 
his voice was husky and tremulous, as he said: 

“What do you mean? Are you playing with my 
feelings?” 

* God knows, my friend, I have no wish to pain 
you,” said the minister, fervently. “But most 
men know something of passion, at least once in 
their lives; there is latent fire under your valm ex- 
terior. If you have loved, sinned, suffered remorse, 


to tell you.” 


time. He leaned forward, threw fresh wood upon 





the fire, and then said, quietiy: 


“Tshall be happy to listen to yoa, Mr. Severn, 
only you must remember that I am too old for ro- 
mances; too wary to be credulpus.” 

** My story has some of the elements of romance, 
but it will not too severely tax your credulity, I 
think. It is a story to be told in such an hour as 
this,” replied Mr. Severn. 

The evening shadows were falling; only the dusky 
firelight illumined the room. The pure flame, shining 
on the lawyer’s face, brought its peculiar character- 
istics fully out. Mr. Severn knew that he must 
wound; he was glad that healing was to go with the 
pain. After a moment’s pause, he resumed: 

“T will make my narration brief, and that I may 
do 80, come at once to the point. Some twenty years 
ago—I think it was twenty years last October—a 
young American, educated and of good family, was 
making a tour of the continent of Europe. He had 
been strictly brought up, and was not worse than 
many young men who are similarly exposed to the 
temptations of life; with crude principles, and sus- 
ceptible imaginations. With this young man all 
would have gone well, had he not tarried too long in 
Rome. Tarrying long, time hung heavily on his 
hands. By some means he met a young girl—an 
orphan, the daughter of a poor French artist, then 
resident at Rome—herself an artist in her modest 
way. She was very young, very poor, very lovely 
and innocent, and my friend fell in love with her. 
You follow my story, Judge Wild?” 

The lawyer lifted up a tace grown suddenly hag- 
gard and pale. 

“ Go on!” hesaid, hoarsely. 

** Well; young men fall in love with poor, pretty girls 
every day. Time and absencecure them. But this 
young man sought neither of these medicines, though 
he knew that his family would look with horror on 
his alliance with a foreigner, and a Papist foreigner 
besides, and, moreover, his faith was already plight- 
ed to a young lady in his own home set. But God 
knows I do not mean to set myself up for a censor—we 
have all too much need of mercy. It seems the young . 
man truly loved this girl, loved her so that he could 
not—or thought he could not—give her up, and so 
one day—one of those fair Italian days when all 
beauty in the skies and in the earth is met in har- 
‘mony—the two young lovers walked out to a little 
church in the suburbs of Rome, and there in the 
presence of the old priest, and a few peasant worship- 
pers, declared themselves man and wife. The young 
man knew that the ceremony would not bind him in 
his own country—the girl was as ignorant and as in- 
nocent as a child,” 

Judge Wild had risen, and was pacing the room 
in great excitement. ¢ 

“I did not mean to desert her then—I swear before 
Heaven I did not!’ he said, stopping short before Mr. 
Severn, and staring at him with wild eyes. “1 
meant to be true to her—to leave her was an after- 
thought to extricate myself from embarrassment, be- 
cause I was too great a coward to face my father’s 
displeasure. The devil put it into my heart. After- 
ward I repented—I tried to find her, but I could not. 
I meant to make atonement, but it was too late.” 

He stopped—he had spoken with breathless ra- 
pidity. 

“ I know you did,” said Mr. Severn, compassion- 
ately; ‘‘ but it was, as you say, too late, forever too 
late. Your desertion almost broke her heart; it 
left her without the strength to withstand any shock. 
She set out to follow you to the United States, but 
on shipbvard her child—a littie girl—was born. The 
poor thing had no triends—only her helplessness and 
the cupidity of the stewardess procured her attend- 
ance. To this stewardess she contided thechild, gave 
up to her the little possessions that she had about 
her, enjoined her to seek out its father, and then 
died.” . 

There was a long pause, interrupted only by con- 
vulsive, tearless sobs. 

“This woman was unscrupulous and avaricious. 
She kept in her own possession everything except a 
few trinkets, and these she put into the hands of a 
woman to whom she gave the child. She promised, 
indeed, to pay for its keeping, but it is doubtful if she 
ever intended to do that. At any rate, she never 
returned to inquire for it. Ina year or two its first 
protectress died. She was miserably poor, and not 
reputable. The child was shifted about from band 
to hand, among those poor people, aud finally fell in- 
to the power of a wretched creature, under whose 
training she would have become—God knows what— 
if she had not been kindly 1 by a bumbl 
country girl, and carried away into a purer atmos- 
phere. Buta singular fatality followed that unhap- 
py marriage. One thinks of that old saying—that 
saying too hard to be believed, so at variance with 
all our ideas of infinite goodness, yet every day veri- 
fied, ‘ the sins of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children.’” ‘ 

Judge Wild was listening breathlessly. His pale 
lips shaped some words, but the voice was a whisper. 

Mr. Severn drew from his pocket and laid upon the 
table a small locket, with a fragile gold chain attach- 
ed, @ miniature case of later date and workmanship, 
and a little worn, manuscript book. 

“ f gathered her story from this. She had written 
it all down in such simple language as showed her 
purity and truth,” he said, softly. 

Judge Wild’s face changed fast when he saw the 








you will feel a vivid interest in the story I am about | 


Judge Wild had recovered his composure by this ; 


locket. Old times and old scenes came back too viv- 
idly. He was twenty again, in love, walking beside 
his sweetheart in the quaint Roman street. It was 


| her birthday, and they made a fete day of it; they 


rambled into the country, and ate bread and grapes 
in the glowing vineyards, and afterward he had given 
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her this keepsake—a little circle of Etruscan gold 
around her own fair face—a diminished copy of him- 
self on the reverse side. The sea had taken her to 
its bosom, long ago—nor wild wind nor foam-wreath- 
ed wave whispered aught of her, but here she smiled 
at him in the sweetness of her fair youth—the youth 
he had blighted. 

A rain of tears deluged the picture; heart-break- 
ing sobs shook him. It was long before he took up 
the case, and opened the miniature within. When 
he did so, his face, which weeping had flushed, grew 
ashy white, and he staggered to his feet. 

* You don’t mean to say, Mr. Severn,” he said, in 
piteous tones, “that Mollie Tarte’s protege is my 
child! You can’t mean to tell me that!” 

Mr. Severn’s sympathetic face told the truth he 
could not speak. Judge Wild sank down almost 
helpless. 

“Can Heaven have punished me so?” he mur- 
mured. 

‘* My dear friend, take courage! there is bright- 
nessahead. Listen!” 

Inattentively at first, at length earnestly, the judge 
heard him. By-and-by he said: 

“And this Gabriel Gerard—I cannot curse him as 
T would—for does not my own villany stare me in 
the face?” 

His clenched hand fell powerless; remorse and 
shame darkened his face. 

“ Gabriel Gerard arrived in New York three days 
since. He is repentant, remorseful. There is noth- 
ing now to come between him and Valerie—except 
this awful charge—and that we are sure can be 
thrown to the winds.” 

“ But the disgrace—the shame of such an accusa- 
tion !” groaned the judge. 

“I know! But there are other lands, where a new 
life can be begun. Haply the mosses of time may 
grow over the old one, hiding its rudeness and scars, 
and its memory may be green and beautiful. 

The night went on. A wild wind went sobbing 
over the hills. The judge could not sleep. If he 
drowsed his dreams were of dungeon walls; of one 
sitting mute, pale, sorrowful, a sweet face, strange 
yet familiar, and so he was always awaking in bitter 


““Why should she have suffered for my sin?” he 
questioned, in agony. But all the sorrowful ages of 
the world had no answer. 


CHAPTER XI. 
VALERIE’S STORY. 


THEY told me that the day when Valerie had her 
examination in the court-house of the quiet country 
town, has no parallel in all the annals of that neigh- 
borhood; that long before daylight, vehicles of all 
sorts thronged every of app h; that a 
cloudless sky shone, and a pitilessly cruel sun looked 
in and mocked the misery within those massive 
stone walls; that all day long, hundreds of curious 
eyes dwelt unceasingly on the white, frightened 
creature who stood up there to be tried for her life; 
that all day long, too, Mollie Tarte stood beside her, 
and held her, as it were, in the strong arms of her 
love; that beside these, the most observed of persons 
was the white-haired Judge Wild, who to-day looked 
as stern and sad as if he were a picture of some old 
Puritan martyr stepped from the frame, and the man 
whom each pointed out to his neighbor as Gabriel 
Gerard—the prime mover in all this misery. In 
spite of his handsome face, he looked as if he were 
the real criminal, and when at last the long suspense 
was over, and it was announced that the indictment 
fell to the ground for want of evidence to support it, 
and a great shout rent the air, he fell down, stark and 
rigid, in a swoon which lasted so long that even the 
physicians feared it was death. 

I put down here, just as it was taken from her lips, 
Valerie’s story—also the attidavit of the woman called 
Carstone, and the servant maid. 

“After I found,” said Valerie, “that I was not 
Gabriel’s rea! wife, and that the handsome French 
woman was 80, I wanted much to die. Until then, I 
had hoped that he would sometime come back to me, 
but now that was gone. I was indeed just what the 
village people called me. It seemed as though the 
shame was too dreadful for me to bear; it seemed as 

. though the sun shone most pitilessly upon me; as 
though every wind that cried about the house 
mocked my misery; that the birds in the poplars 
under my window taunted me with it. But most of 
all, my poor little baby. It was always pale and 
thin, and its great weird eyes used to follow me about 
in that way that I thought I should go mad. Some- 
times I think I was mad. 

“And besides all this, I could see that the village 
people shunned Mollie Tarte. They did not come to 
see her, or if they came, they said cruel things to her. 
1 knew I was the cause of it. Sometimes I used to 
find her eyes upon me so grieved, so reproachful, 
though I knew she meant no reproach, that I thought 
my heart would break. And so at last I determined 
to go away, where no one would know me. I think 
I had at heart a hope that somewhere in the world I 
might meet Gabriel. And I longed so to see him— 
though he hed wounded me so.” 

“It was very early, that December morning, when 
Istole out of doors. I knew they would search for me 
by the river, and I went down to the bank through 
the light snow. When once I was there, it was hard 
to go any further. It seemed just as well to die now 
—and for the baby, wasn’t it better? I thought. And 
yet, all the time I knew it was wicked—all the time 

& hung over the dark, swift stream, I knew it was 
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wicked. At last, I broke away from the fascination, 

and walked on fast. It was snowing a little at the 
time, and along that level, open road I knew my 
tracks would soon be filled up. I walked to the next 
town, and there I took the cars. I had thoroughly 
disguised myself, and, though I saw some people I 
knew, no one recognized me. 

“IT went straight to New York. Ihadsome money 
of my own, and I sold some ornaments that Gabriel 
had given me, and this kept me for awhile. But the 
baby was sick, and that cost me a doctor’s bill, and 
presently I got very poor. I could not pay the rent 
of the room that I hired. The landlady was hard, 
and one day she was upbraiding me with dishonesty, 
and I was begging her to let me stay, when one of 
the lodgers on the floor above stopped on the way 
down stairs, and listened. 1 knew she was listening, 
for 1 heard her stop, but I did not know why. That 
evening, she came to my room; and though she was 
dressed for the theatre, I knew her through all the 
disguise. And she knew me, also. It was Gabriel’s 
wife, though she called herself Mrs. Carstone. I was 
uneasy with her—I knew that under no circumstan- 
ces could we two have a genuine good-will for each 
other. But she professed pity for me, and said she 
had a way to help me. She said that in the play 
they were about bringing out, an infant child was 
introduced in one scene. If I would let my baby go, 
she could pay me enough to keep both of us. She 
promised over and over that no harm should come to 
the child. Indeed, how could any harm follow? I 
was myself to take it to the theatre, and return with 
it. So I consented—for indeed I was very poor—and 
all went well fora week or two. But one night I 
was ill, and could not go out. Mrs. Carstone said 
she would herself take charge of the child. She had 
been so kind to me, how could I think she meant me 
harm? I was ill and feverish that night, but I slept 
heavily. When I woke in the morning, the child 
was lying beside me, as usual, but it was dead. 

“JT did not cry, think. I was glad God had taken 
it; but I sat beside it allday. Perhaps I could have 
cried, if I had not suffered so much before this 
happened. 

“ Nobody came near me all that day; and all that 
day I thought what I should do. I could not stay, 
now, for I had no money, and I was too ill to work. 
I could not even bury my baby. And then I thought 
I could not bear to leave it lying in the city through 
all the bright summer that was coming, where no 
grass or flowers could grow on the grave. 

“TI went away that night. I paid the landlady, 
and nobody took pains to ask where I was going. 
Mrs, Carstone was at the theatre. There was a new 
play brought out that night, and I suppose that was 
why she had not come to inquire for the child. 

I went out of the city by the North River Railroad. 
When the cars stopped in a lonesome country place, 
I got out. I walked on, then, by the open road, 
through woods and by pleasant farms, and along 
wandering brooks. Sometimes I stopped to ask for a 
little milk and bread, at a farmhouse; but often I 
could not eat it. I was weak and bewildered—the 
fever was still about me. All the time I carried the 
baby under my cloak, as if it was asleep. 

“And so at last my arms got very tired, and I came 
to a pleasant place in a forest, far away from any 
houses. And in the soft mould, among the last year’s 
dead leaves, I made a grave for the child, and left it 
there. I sat there a long time—all night, I think— 
and the next morning I could not remember what 
had become of the baby. It never all came back to 
me until after I was in the jail. 

“TI suppose I wandered to some village. I know 
some people found me, and asked me where I was 
going. I told them to Hillfield, and they put me in 
the cars and sent me there. And that was the way 
I got home to Mollie.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
MRS. CARSTONE’S STORY. 


“I sHALLmake my story very short, and I am going 
to tell the truth. Mon Dieu! what a charming nov- 
elty! will it not be? 1 didn’t mean to tell it at all, 
but my plans are all changed. Under present cir- 
cumstances, money is more to me than revenge—my 
interest is paramount. I remember my old bonne 
used to say to me, ‘ Never, Toinette, suffer anything 
to stand in the way of your interest—not even your 
feelings.’ Admirable maxim! I have never forgotten 
it. 

The baby, you know, was Gabriel’s, and that was 
why I hated it. And then it had her eyes—great 
limpid gray eyes—and along with them a look that 1 
remembered about his mouth. You may imagine it 
was not a pleasant sight to me. And then those 
eyes had something terribly unchildlike in them. I 
used to turn the chair around to the wall, when it 
was in the green-room, to get out of the way of those 
eyes, 

“The night I took it myself to the theatre, it was 
whining and puling all the time. After the play was 
over, it would not be quiet, and Victor suddenly 
proposed giving it morphia. I had it always about 
me, you know. Victor wasn’t quite himself, that 
night—he will take too much brandy at supper—but 
I let him measure out the dose. What was it to me 
that he gave it enough to killa grown man? If the 
child died, it would be pure accident, of eourse. And 
then it occurred to me that if I put it beside its 
mother, where it would be found dead, it would be 
thought she did it. That was to punish Gabriel. 
And besides, I naturally did not love her. 

** Well, you know the rest. The plot worked charm- 








ingly. The girl was half mad, and took hold and 
furthered my plans as if she meant todo it. Ah, it 
was so amusing! I read itallinthe newspaper. It 
is too bad to ruin such a pretty plot. But after all, I 
prefer to have the money. 

“ Did you ask if Iam not afraid? No, indeed! I 
have designs of my own; and Victor may take care 
of himself. 

“ You may ask my maid, Imogen, if this is not 
true. She is honest and stupid; that is why I em- 
ploy her. Honesty is an invaluable qnality in serv- 
ants. I always insist upon it.” 

The girl Imogen corroborated all her mistress had 
said. 





Tbe Wild farm is beautifal in midsummer. Then 
the shady copses invite to coolness and pleasant 
loitering; the ferny hollows are full of tender odors; 
the stately woods are rich in all peaceful sugges- 
tions, ready with their benediction and refreshment 
for the tired soul. 

In the spacious house, elegance and taste awaited 
her; a new home wooed her for its mistress. 
But to all, Valerie was as insensible as the marble 
statue whose exquisite pallid delicacy she so much 
resembled. In vain her father hung about her with 
irrepressible tenderness; in vain Gabriel, full of con- 
trition, tempted her out among the kindly influences 
of nature, allured her with pictures of a beautiful 
future, when time should have healed the wounds 
that were now so sore. 

She wasted, day by day. Her complexion became 
transparent as porcelain; her dark eyes were forever 
full of a strange, piteous wistfulness, They feared, 
every day, that she might slip away from them, into 
the irrecoverable future. 

“For my sake, darling, try to live!” pleaded 
Gabriel. 

She looked at him. : 

** You love me, don’t you?” he said, with tremulous 
doubt. 

She turned away from him, wearily. 

“TI did Icve you, once. Now it seems that I love 
no one.” 

At length, Doctor Kittredge peremptorily ordered 
them abroad. 

“She has had a terrible shock,” he said. “As ling 
as she stays here, where everything is a reminder, 
the ghost of the past will haunt her. Take her away 
where she can have a chance.” 

Thoroughly alarmed, Judge Wild made arrange- 
ments for an immediate departure. He had grown 
80 fond of her that he could not bear her out of his 
sight. So it was arranged that they three should go 
—nay, four. Of course, Mollie must be one. Mollie 
hesitated. Wasn’t it better that Valerie should be 
left alone with her father and husband? Valerie 
herself made no sign. 

So, yet undecided, Mollie went down to her old 
home, one day. Lately, she had stayed at the farm. 
It was pleasant to come back; to see her flowers 
growing, to train up the stray branches of the fra- 
grant honeysuckle, to feel that everything was dear, 
familiar. Even the inanimate things about her 
seemed to woo her with a mute entreaty; and a gold 
robin perched on one of the poplars, and said, as 
plainly as possible: 

“Don’t go, don’t go, don’t go!” 

“You little darling!” cried Mollie. “I wish I 
knew whether to go or not!” 

“If you don’t, pray give us the benefit of your 
doubt. Stay!” 

Mollie started up in confusion. That was not the 
gold robin. It was the Reverend Edward Severn. 

“Tt is a beautiful day,” he said, sitting down in 
the porch. ‘I dare say the landscape never looked 
pleasanter to you than now. The vivid green of the 
grass and foliage is something wonderful, for August; 
and the mill-stream is very full. But poor Gregory’s 
wheels stand still. The house is shut up, and 
lonesome.” 

“Mrs. Gregory has gone to live with her married 
daughter,” said Mollie. ‘The mill is advertised for 
sale.” 

“But the valley is more lovely from an artistic 
point of view than when the busy wheels went round, 
and the farm-wagons stood all along the road by the 
mill, and the biue-frocked farmers waited for the 
grist, and talked of politics and the crops,” he went 
on. : 

“TI confess I never thought-they added to the pic- 
ture,” said Mollie. 

“They gave it life.” 

“T don’t mind that; I like solitude,” said Mollie. 

“Utter solitude? I’ll be going, then,” said Mr. 
Severn, with affected chagrin. 

Mollie smiled. 

“No, stay. I need the friend to whom I can say 
solitude is sweet.” 

He made an eager gesture, opened his lips as if to 
speak hurriedly; but he checked himself. 

“And now your friend is gone—Valerie is gone.” 

Mollie turned away. This was a thing not to be 
spoken of calmly. 

“ Mr. Severn, do you see that oriole? Nature was 
in a generous mood when she made him—to give him 
splendor of plumage and the power of song.” 

“TI see. And whatever happens, whether they 
establish their home abroad, or return, she will never 
be your child any more. And even if you go with 
them, their home will not be yours. Your nature is 
one that must have something of its own to cling to. 
Now I think this house, with its garden, and its 
trees, its view over the fields, across the valley and 
the river, to the mountains, is dearer to you than any- 
thing could be that was not your own. Isit not so?” 








“Tt is so!” said Mollie, with emotion. 

She was sitting where the light fell through the 
vines and shone softly about her. The wavy fair 
hair was mottled by the shadow of the leaves. Her 
face had acharm which was not that of youth or 
beauty; it was something more lovable than either 
There was no splendor of color, nothing to allure the 
eye which sees only material loveliness; but to an 
appreciative mind, a cultivated perception, she was 
more than fair. So Mr. Severn reflected. He watched 
her, quietly, a minute, then he said: 

“And I suppose that now you will be more lonely 
than you were years ago. As One grows older, one 
feels more keenly the need of congenial companion- 
ship. In youth, bright hopes, busy imaginations, 
suffice.” 

Mollie was silent. 

“You do not speak; yet I think you must look 
forward with some foreboding that you cannot help, 
some dismay that you cannot repress, to. the years a! 
that are coming.” 

She made an impatient movement, and looked at 


him with half-sorrowfal, half-reproachfal eyes. 
“TI judge you by myself,” he continued; “yet in 
my case, the remedy is easy. I have only to marry.” 
“If you feel solitude so keenly, why don’t you seek 
this remed;?” said Mollie, a little bitterly. 
“T intend to. I have made up my mind to do so. 
Indeed, this change in my status is what I wanted to 
talk to you about this morning. I am very anxious 
that you should approve my choice.”’ 
“Execcse me, it is of great consequence. I have 
the highest opinion of your judgment and good sense. 
I want them to reinforce my own.” 
“ Judgment and good sense are not of so much 
“ You mean love. I assure you that also will not 
be wanting in my case.” 
“Indeed, then, I have no doubt you have acted 
wisely—for your own happiness, and that of the lady 


“TI cannot sce that my opinion is of any conse- 
quence,” said Mollie, loftily. 

importance in choosing a wife as—something else,” 
said Mollie. 

who has consented to share it.” 

“She has not consented—ah, Mollie, she has not 
consented! Willshe? That is the question. What 
do you think?” . 

“How can I tell until I know who she is?” said 
Mollie, with some impatience. — 

“Very true; yet I think you could guess better 
than any one else, what is her disposition toward me.” 
“Do I know her?” Mollie looked up in surprise. 

“Yes, you know her. I don’t think you quite ap- 
preciate her, though. I have noticed that you often 
appear as if you thought very little of her.” 

Mollie erimsoned with embarrassment. 

“It must be one of the village people,” she said. 

“You are quite right in that conjecture,” he re- 


turned, smiling.” ‘“ But who?” 
“Agnes Damon?” 


“Ah, no!” 
“Nor one of the Misses Wundle?” 

He made a droll grimace. 

“By the way, the Wundles are all going west. 
Hillfield will be much easier to live in without them. 

But try again.” 

Mollie tried again and again. 

“TI can’t think,” she said, at last, impatiently. 
And she turned away her face. 

“Shall I tell you, then?” 

“‘ Just as you please,” she said, with indifference. 

“You are very cool—muck unconcerned. I don’t 
call that friendly. If you were to come to me with 
anything of the kind—” 

1 never shall come to you so!” interrupted Mollie. 

“Ah, well! But I must confide in you. This lady, 
then, Mollie, is so good, so generous, is of such sweet 
simplicity, such noble purity of nature, that my heart 
turned to her as soon 43 i KAuew her; and now I have 
grown to love her so dearly that it will be worse than 
parting with life to give her up. Ihave no courage 
to look upon the future without her. Ifshe is insen- 
sible to my love, if she consents to put the sea be- 
tween us, if she says thas suv nas nothing pleasant to 
say to me, no hope to give me, I shall not know 
where to look for consolation. Mollie, what does she 
say? For you see it is you—no one else, no one but 
you, Mollie.” 

“ You are not in earnest, Mr. Severn! you cannot 
be!” she said, in nervous haste, the quick tears dim- 
ming her eyes. 

“ Why not?” 

“Why? Iam old, and plain, and poor.” 

“TI prefer you to the richest and most beautiful 
young woman in the world!” 

“And 1 am not wise, or educated, or in any way fit 
for you. Lam—” 

“ What, Mollie? Abuse yourselfall you will, now 
—for afterward, no one shall do it. What else, 
Mollie?” 

She looked up, read his sincerity and fervor in his 
face, and her own drooped—she faltered. 

“ What else, Mollie?” he said, softly. 

“T love you!” 


Over the sea comes pleasant news. Valerie is her- 

self again. But their home is made abroad, in a 

valley of the Bernese Alps, where the outward world 

is all that heart could desire, and the inward is fast 
ayy 





becoming ai one with its calm beauty. 

“To think,” said Mollie, smiling up into her hus- 
band’s face, as he read the letter over her shoulder, 
*‘ to think that so much has come and gone since she 
startled me by saying, just at my elbow, ‘Fresh 
violets! fresh violets!’ in her pretty, childish voice! 
Dear me! and it’s oniy ten years.” 
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most striking and showy. : 
“Thought he was dead!” repeated Brum, @ —- 
The man who was looking atthedisplay' | « » Asa 
the huge sheet of plate-glass was tall, lean, “we 
ing, ungainly old fellow, with high shoulde:- ae 

his attitude, as he stood cringingly there, b+ 0) 
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OHAPTER LII. 
RUN OVER IN THE &TREET. a 


Brom, parting from his friend James Sark as». 

as the Greenwich steamer had landed them at |: . Yoru 
Adelphi Stairs, and leaving the Manxman to purr ‘ 
his journey to Clapham, turned his own face e: , 
ward, Being ostensibly bound for the Docks, «= |’: wi .. 
would have seemed natural that he should have « a 
embarked at an earlier stage of the up-river voyage: "| 
but the professor had some of the instincta whic! © 5 
protect the birds of the air and the beasteofthefie!:.) °°" = 
an‘ never went by a straight path to his nest or «! " tes 
when a crooked one was available. Hehad nop. = ° ‘ 
ticular reason to believe himeelf followed orwatoh 2.i =» "| 
but the old habit of doubling and twisting wast) (°°: 
deeply rooted in him to be easily abandoned; ana ©) "> mve 
was with comparative regret that he found bin. ''' 7 ‘ 
in a broad and crowded thoroughfare, moving ¢: \- alight 
wards in company with a dense stream of hur: '° ”* ‘yt 


mained, thick as sand grains on the seashore, | wt ’ 
dazzling in their uncounted numbers, Fashion sont 
London was away. The fly was oft the wheel; | ’ ' 
yet the wheel went round, fast and furious, alth myo 
the gikled insect with the gauzy wings and gory att 
hues, was unconscious of its gyrations, The gre ise ‘ 
stoner of the mighty mill still did their stern \ 
crushing the bones of some to make the bre: ty 
others, pretty much as if the Cornish giants Co: hans 
ran and Feefawfum bad been the monstrous m: : 
The fight for existence was going on, as usual, wiv. ' ey 
out truce or stay, although Chirper, and Tre; wrens 
and Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, and the ladies whob =: ' < 
to them from barouches, or danced with them»: =. “3 
bassy balis, were dispersed like the last year’s 1. _ 
There were many carts, and vans, and carr 
public and private, struggling, and jamming, »©-:°°) '* ~" 
jostling along the street, as Brum passed alo: :: rows We 
his eastward. we 
errr ie  duiaehaues uae Thoug:., >< 1° ~ * 
was dead!” exclaimed the professor, suddenly. yen > 
He had caught sight of an old man gazing): -) +1 | > noon 
shop window with a patient curiosity that pry tio) © 
him out as no trae London resident. Even « we 
doner, no doubt, may look into a shop windo: .. 4 SC 
not with that forgetfulness of self whichaoour :- =~ | 
man exhibits. The genuine cockney may!) §=' - ~- us 
means have exhausted all the eleemosynary §! |): © ‘ 
which liberal metropolitan tradesmen offer tvs | - u 
world of possible customers, but he has seldov: her t op 
for more than a cursory glance, and is, besides 6) 1 
temptuously familiar with arrangements of st: |» Loses 


beings. Everybody was out of town, naturally, = ‘" “ee 
that sultry, early autumn weather, and at that «. ’ Had te 
time of year—everybody, that is, likely to come v sl ddeil 

in the focus of Belgravian eye-glasses,ortobe vies so 
to the astronomers of Mayfair as starsofeven i) irs! ne 
fourth magnitude. But the nameless nebulw «= =! | . 


very much as if he were apologizing to the 6). ;- ».. ft 
taking the liberty to stare without purchasin; oy | 

had a mean, crafty face, a long nose, slight) =. | as 
dened gray bair, and @ shifty, restless expr» ' ” 
He was certainly not intoxicated. No pol! ' ' 

would have been justified in baulinghimofft.-«-.. - 

in the inspector’s report of the drunk and inen " sed log 
but he was fresh, or stale, from dram-dr ' 
sodden with much alcohol, chronically soak: \ pase 
the system. 

This old man was just such a frightful exa 

@ temperance society would have liked to pany 

ite platform; a muddled, fuddled human sca: - + 

to warn off the British youth from the gir. 

and the tap-room—a boozy helot, good to ina 

gust into the young Spartans of teetotalism. das he 

a helot in another sense, ne he col 

greatcoat as no one, whatever taste, ds ry ree 
purchased with his own money and of his fr: 

a skimped, short-waisted, long-skirted, bigh- 

greatcoat, pepper and salt as to its color, p - Vs 

to its buttons, and with mysterious parocbia! ‘ ne 
conspicuously stamped upon its lower hem. 

like a livery, aud it was one—the livery of pa: 

“ Workus, by George!” cried Brum, in hiss. - 

The two old men were now very near to op 

er, insomuch that Brum’s voice reached the 

the object of his remark, and the aged paupe” 

up, not angrily, but with » sort of depress: 

upon his face. A wonderful change Wi 

face, a6 his twinkling eyes encountered thos 

ones of the rat-visaged professor. Growin, 


trightened look at Brom, and then ta . 
shuffled off a6 fast as his lean limbs could c: 
Brum made no attempt at pursuit, but bis - 
lowed the slinking figure tll it was lost in th 
of foot-passengers. 

Pah! there’s @ finish for him!” mutt. 
professor, with strong disgust. And he, t 
bled on. 

Almost immediately afterwards, geri 
and a rush, and an outery of loud volt 
stamping of horses’ feet, and an uplifting 
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no hope to give me, I shall not know 
ok for consolation. Mollie, what does she 
you see it is you—no one else, no one but 
” 


sO Re 4 way, the Wundles are all going west. 
| Waid "| be much easier to live in without them. 
hin in. 

‘ ‘od again and again. 

“" '-"* think,” she said, at last, impatiently. 
‘: 1) * ned away her face. 

eaeycee tell you, then?” 

you please,” she said, with indifference. 
wy ° very cool—much unconcerned. I don’t 
'* endly. If you were to come to me with 


e not in earnest, Mr. Severn! you cannot 
vid, in nervous haste, the quick tears dim- 
yes. 

ot?” 

T am old, and plain, and poor.” 

r you to the richest and most beautiful 
1an in the world!” 

vm not wise, or educated, or in any way fit 
am—” 

Mollie? Abuse yourself all you will, now 
‘ward, no one shall do it. What else, 


ed up, read his sincerity and fervor in his 





t heart could desire, and the inward is fast 
it one with its calm beauty. 

ak,” said Mollie, smiling up into her hus- 
, a8 he read the letter over her shoulder, 
that so much has come and gone since she 
16 by saying, just at my elbow, ‘Fresh 
sh violets!’ in her pretty, childish voice! 
and it’s only ten years.” 


1er own drooped—she faltered. 
else, Mollie?” he said, softly. 
you ” 
sea comes pleasant news. Valerie is her- 
. But their home is made abroad, in a 
ie Bernese Alps, where the outward world 
a\r 






































wards in company with a dense stream of human 
beings. Everybody was out of town, naturally, in 
that sultry, early autumn weather, and at that dead 
time of year—everybody, thatis, likely to come with- 
in the focus of Belgravian eye-glasses, or to be visible 
to the astronomers of Mayfair as stars of even the 
fuurth magnitude. But the nameless nebula re- 
mained, thick as sand grains on the seashore, and 
dazzling in their 8. Fashionable 
London was away. The fly was oft the wheel; and 
yet the wheel went round, fast and furious, although 
the gilded insect with the gauzy wings and gorgeous 
hues, was unconscious of its gyrations. The grind- 
stones of the mighty mill still did their stern work, 
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CHAPTER LIT. 
RUN OVER IN THE STREET. 


Brom, parting from his friend James Sark as soon 
as the Greenwich steamer had landed them at the 
Adelphi Stairs, and leaving the Manxman to pursue 
his journey to Clapham, turned his own face east- 
ward. Being ostensibly bound for the Docks, it 
would have seemed natural that he should have dis- 
embarked at an earlier stage of the up-river voyage; 
but the professor had some of the instincts which 
protect the birds of the air and the beasts of the field, 
and never went by a straight path to his nest or den, 
when a crooked one was available. He had no par- 
ticular reason to believe himself followed or watched, 
but the old habit of doubling and twisting was too 
deeply rooted in him to be easily abandoned; and it 
was with comparative regret that he found himself 
in a broad and crowded th hfare, moving city- 





way of signal to coming drivers to hold in and wait. 
The tide of people swayed forward. 

“Somebody hurt!”—“Somebody killed!”—“ Ran 
over!”—“‘A cab, wasn’t it?”— No, a van!”—“ Poor 
old chap!” Brum pushed forward. 

A van it was, one of those high Juggernaut cars, 
laden mountainously with bales, and chests, and 
weighty packages from the railway, that rush thun- 
dering through London streets at the fastest trot of 
their team of three strong horses. A van it was, 
though the fore-horse was thrown back on his 
haunches now, with an excited policeman grasping 
the bridle, while the driver, perched aloft on his tall 
box, appealed to men and angels to bear witness that 
what had happened was no fault of his. Nor, per- 
haps, was it so. A foot-passenger, an old man, had 
tried to cross the street at a very inopportune mo- 
ment, through the thickest of the traffic, had rushed 
blindly on, to get out of the way of a Hansom and its 
shouting charioteer, and had come “ mooning,” as a 
bystander phrased it, right under the very nose of 
the leader of the van-team. No one, not Briarean, 
could have pulled up the heavy horses in time to 
prevent mischief. 

“ He’s alive. The wheel didn’t go over him, though 
it was just a shave from his head,” said one Samar- 
itan of the three or four who were lifting from the 
stones the pepper-and-salt bundle that represented a 
living man. A very crumpled, miserable, gray- 
headed bundle it looked, as it was thus lifted, the 
hlood running from a cut on the head, and dabbling 
the gray hair. 

“Look at the hat!’’ said some one, holding up for 





crushing the bones of some to make the bread of 
others, pretty much as if the Cornish giants Cormo- 
ran and Feefawfum had been the monstrous millers. 
The fight for existence was going on, as usual, with- 
out truce or stay, although Chirper, and Tregoose, 
and Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, and the ladies who bowed 
to them from barouches, or danced with them at em- 
bassy balls, were dispersed like the last year’s snow. 

There were many carts, and vans, and carriages, 
public and private, struggling, and jamming, and 
jostling along the street, as Brum passed along it, 
elbowing his way eastward. 

“‘ Halloo! I declare I do believe it is! Thought he 
was dead!” exclaimed the professor, suddenly. 

He had caught sight of an old man gazing in ata 
shop window with a patient curiosity that pointed 
him out as no true London resident. Even a Lon- 
doner, no doubt, may look into a shop window, but 
not with that forgetfulness of self which a country- 
man exhibits. The genuine cockney may by no 
means have exhausted all the eleemosynary sights 
which liberal metropolitan tradesmen offer to the 
world of possible customers, but he has seldom time 
for more than a cursory glance, and is, besides, con- 
temptuously familiar with arrangements of stock the 
most striking and showy. 

“Thought he was dead!” repeated Brum, aloud. 

The man who was looking at the display behind 
the huge sheet of plate-glass was a tall, lean, stoop- 
ing, ungainly old fellow, with high shoulders and 
supple back. There was something deferential in 
his attitude, as he stood cringingly there, looking 
very much as if he were apologizing to the shop for 
taking the liberty to stare without purchasing. He 
had a mean, crafty face, a long nose, slightly red- 
dened gray hair, and a shifty, restless expression. 
He was certainly not intoxicated. No policeman 
would have been justified in hauling him off to figure 
in the inspector’s report of the drunk and incapable; 
but he was fresh, or stale, from dram-drinking, 
sodden with much alcohol, chronically soaked into 
the system. 

This old man was just such a frightful example as 
a temperance society would have liked to parade on 
its platform; a muddled, fuddled human scarecrow, 
to warn off the British youth from the gin-palace 
and the tap-room—a boozy helot, good to inspire dis- 
gust into the young Spartans of teetotalism. He was 
a helot in another sense, too, for he wore such a 
greatcoat as no one, whatever his taste, would have 
purchased with his own money and of his free will— 
a skimped, short-waisted, long-skirted, high-collared 
greatcoat, pepper and salt as to its color, pewter as 
to its buttons, and with mysterious parcchial initials 
conspicuously stamped upon itslower hem. It looked 
like a livery, aud it was one—the livery of pauperism. 

“ Workus, by George!” cried Brum, in his surprise. 

The two old men were now very near to one anoth- 


the object of his remark, and the aged pauper looked 
up, not angrily, but with a sort of deprecatory smirk 
upon his face. A wonderful change came over that 
face, as his twinkling eyes encountered those bleared 
ones of the rat-visaged professor. Growing pale at 
once, and arching his shaggy eyebrows, the wearer 
of workhouse’ habiliments took one quick, half- 
trightened look at Brum, and then turned and 
shuffled off as fast as his lean limbs could carry him. 
Brum made no attempt at pursuit, but his eyes fol- 
lowed the slinking tigure till it was lost in the crowd 
of foot-passengers. 

‘Pah! there’s a finish for him!” muttered the 
professor, with strong disgust. And he, too, sham- 
bled on. 

Almost immediately afterwards, there was a roar 
and a rush, and an outcry of loud voices, and a 
aes of horses’ feet, and an uplifting of whips by 





er, insomuch that Brum’s voice reached the ears of 


i tion what looked like an imperfect cylinder of 
black felt, the crown quite crushed out by the pres- 
sure of the horses’ iron-shod feet. A doctor came up 
and declared himself, feeling the hurt man’s ribs and 
limbs, and laying his practised finger and thumb 
upon the wrist. 

“Pulse almost imperceptible,” the doctor said. 
“Only the collar-bone broken; but that’s a nasty 
knock on the head. Better get the poor old fellow to 
the hospital at once.” 

More police had by this time come up, with a 
stretcher, and there were volunteers willing to help 
in carrying the load. Old Brum came forward. “I 
know him,” he said, touching his greasy hat to the 
police sergeant. ‘“He’s my brother-in-law, though 
I’ve not seen him for years. Please, I should like to 
be let see him.” 

The sergeant looked sharply at Brum. No, he did 
not recognize the professor, .as one of his, the ser- 
geant’s, ‘‘ lambs,” one of that black flock whose fre- 
quent fold was the little dock of the police-court. 
Brum was by far more decently dressed than he had 
been before he cast in his lot with the Sarks. He 
wore a greasy hat still, but his coat was of well- 
brushed black cloth, his chin shaven, his neck-cloth 
neat, and his face but half-dirty, not wholly so, as 
before. ‘‘ You may come,” said the sergeant, shortly ; 
and Brum walked beside the stretcher. 

The hospital once reached, the stretcher and its 
passive occupant was speedily filtered through the 
ordeal of the porter’s lodge, and Brum was bidden to 
wait. There were other friends of patients there; a 
middle-aged, motherly woman in rusty mourning, 
and with a widow’s cap under her cavernous bonnet, 
@ garrulous, simple soul, who told all the listeners 
how she came from Peckham Rye, twice a week, to 
see her poor daughter in hospital; and two or three 
other persons, among whom was a journeyman plas- 
terer in a paper-cap, with great stains of whitewash 
clinging to his limp whiskers. Before the widow had 
quite concluded her explanation, for Brum’s behoof, 
of the injury which her daughter had received from 
some unfenced machinery in a factory “Mile End 
way,” and of the doctor’s cheerful prophecy that she 
would pull through it, a dresser entered the waiting- 
room. ‘Friends of the patient just brought in? 
Running-over case. Accident Ward,” said the dress- 
er; and Brum announced himself, and was led up 
stairs. 

The patient was in bed, his hurts had been inspect- 
ed by the house-surgeon, and he was now sensible, 

Brum was told, as he proceeded towards the clean, 
orderly ward, with its rows of white beds, neat and 
orderly, but terribly suggestive of the agony and dis- 
tress that tenanted them, week by week, and day by 
day. Every one of the officials seemed to be kind af- 
ter an unsentimental fashion, cool, self-possessed, 
and business-like. The place was an establishment 
for the mending of broken and bruised humanity, as 
far as human skill and care, with the best appliances, 
could effect the repairs within a reasonable time. An 
average amount of cures could thus be attained, and 
to make the maximum a high one was the first duty 
of nurse, doctor and gi ttee. Theduty 
was done, and in the main well done, though there 
was little enthusiasm to be detected. 

“Now, don’t excite the patient, Brother-in-law, 
eh? Well, don’t make him talk too long, do you 
hear? Nota very bad case. Collar-bone and cut on 
head are the worst of it. Constitution feeble; sod- 
dened with gin, 1’m afraid. Had he been a temper- 
ate man, it would have been a trifle. Nurse, five 
minutes’ talk will be enough—do you hear?” And 
off went the honest house-surgeon on his rounds. 

Brum approached the bed in which the gray-head- 
ed bundle that had been picked up among the horses’ 
feet had been made comfortable. The old man was 
evidently quite rational now. 

“How do you do, Willy?” The sufferer piped 
out these words in a thin, wheezy voice, and he made 
an effort to put out his feeble right hand in token of 
amity. ‘‘ You don’t bear malice, I hope?” 








The professor shook his head. ‘I’m too old my- 


self, to keep atiger hot after all these years,” said 
he, more gently than it was usual for him to speak. 
“ T am sorry, Benjamin Huller, to see you like this, 
I must say that, for all that’s come and gone.” 

“ What did the doctor whisper about me?” asked 

Benjamin Huller, with a look of keen interest light- 
ing up his shrunken face. “I know he told you 
something. Shall I die this bout?” 
The professor hesitated. The house-surgeon had 
not indeed told him in so many words that the hurts 
sustained by the new’patient would end fatally. But 
eyes and mouth, even in the case of house-surgeons, 
sometimes reveal the adverse opinion which doctors 
easily form, but are chary of proclaiming. Also in 
his adventurous life, old Brum had seen the seal of 
coming death on many faces, and he saw it now on 
that of his estranged brother-in-law. But not being 
at heart a really bad man, Brum was unwilling to 
give pain to the crushed creature before him by any 
harsh truth-telling, albeit he had scanty cause to 
love Benjamin Huller. 

“ Well, Ben,” he said, ‘‘ you must, be careful, you 
know, and so you must,” the professor said, sooth- 
ingly; ‘‘ it’s a serious thing, a floorer like that for an 
elderly cove like me or you. But even if it’s a long 
job—” ‘ 

But here the patient’s piping voice broke in. 
“Willy, you’re telling me lies—out of kindness 
though. Thank you. You mean to be good to me; 
but it’s no use. I’madyingman. I shall never go 
out of this ward but to be buried.” 

The old pauper’s glassy eyes peered up at Brum’s 
shrewd face as he spoke, and he ended with a groan, 
for we all hope, even in Death’s gripe, and he read an 
involuntary confirmation of his worst fears in the 
quaint countenance of the old man who looked down 
upon him not unkindly. 

“Willy!” gasped the injured man, catching, with 
uncertain fingers at the other’s sleeve; “ Willy! I 
didn’t use you well, nor yet your sister, did I? You 
were right fond of her once, I know. You might 
forgive me now.” 

These words were spoken imploringly, with piteous 
mowings and quiverings of the poor, twitching 
mouth that uttered them. 

Brum felt a curious choking in his throat, as he 
made answer: “Don’t take on, Ben, that way; let 
bygones be bygones.” 

“Hark! Willy, hark!” eagerly whispered old Hull- 
er. “Ill make your fortune, I swear I will. I'll 
make up for the past. I’ve got a secret, I have, 
that is worth a thousand pounds, and you shall have 
the gain of it when I’m laid in my grave. I meant 
to have the gain myself. But it’s too late—death— 
O bring a magistrate—a—I’ll make a clean breast of 
all the wicked story I know—Lord Ulswater—the 
child—” The piping voice ceased. 

“Lord Ulswater! are you in that game, Ben?” 
cried Brum, excitedly; but he got no answer. 

The nurse came hurrying up. ‘“Can’t yon see 
he’s fainted. You just go, please. You heard the 
doctor. Time’s up, and more. He can’t talk again 
to-day. Come to-morrow, if you choose.” 

So Brum was quietly and firmly thrust out. 
‘* Here’s more of it!” he chuckled to himeelf, as he 
passed out into thestreet. “ Jem must hear of this. 
What can the old man know of the St. Pagans job? 
But he was always a deep one. I’ll have a cab, to 
save time. We shall turn the tables on my lord, 
after all.” 


CHAPTER LIIIL. 
BELLEVIEW HOUSE WITH THE BLINDS DOWN. 


JAMES SARK was in high spirits, whistling a live- 
ly tune as he walked briskly up the hill on which 
stood Belleview House. He did not know Clapham 
at all, and he had to ask his way more than once. 
But he enjoyed the walk, and the beauty of the hot 
autumn day, with its violet sky streaked by loose, 
long threads of attenuated white cloud, and the stir 
and freshness of the faint breeze, unfelt in the streets, 
but strong enough, on that elevated land which Sark 
was traversing, to make the yellowing leaves of the 
poplars rustle merrily overhead. 

The Manxman was by nature sanguine. He had 
drifted into evil ways and bad comradeship, but he 
was not irreclaimably wicked. He was not mean, 
not treacherous, not cruel as yet. To lead an honest 
life, always provided that said life should be exempt 
from stagnation and blank tony, was his si 
desire. A fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work, seem- 
ed more attractive to him, clever workman and long- 
headed contriver that he was, than it would perhaps 
have done to four-fifths of his former companions. 
He was so far from being an idle man, that the gift 
of a large annuity, on the condition of doing nothing 
henceforth, would have been as a Dead Sea apple be- 
tween his teeth. 

The sail up the river, among masts, and rigging, 
and fluttering flags, had done him good. The very 
sight of the ships suggested pleasant thoughts of 
blue water, of a fair wind and a good voyage, and of 
the new land and new life beyond. 

“‘ Hey for America!” exclaimed Dandy Jem aloud; 
and a working-man, who had just turned into the 
road from a@ side-lane, started at the sound of Sark’s 
voice, believing himself to have been addressed. 

“Did you speak to me, sir?” asked the working- 





man. 

“No, I did not,” replied the Manxman, smiling; 
“but perhaps you can kindly point out Belleview 
House—a school?” 

The man civilly said he was going there, and that 
he should te happy to show the way; and the two 





walked on together, side by side. 


James Sark, whose eye was rarely at fault, had 
taken in the bearings of the otherat a glance. ‘“ Not 
ajourneyman,” he thought, “small marter-trades- 
man. Half-joiner, half-undertaker.” This was not 
an unwarranted conjecture, for the carpenter carried 
beneath his arm a bran-new coffin, of small size— 
not an infant’s coffin, however, but such as might be 
made for a child of ten years old or thereabouts. 
Narrow and light as it was, with its new brass-head- 
ed nails and name-plate glimmering yellow against 
the background of black cloth, it was long enough to 
be an awkward load for one man. 

“Let me help you with that. Yes, yes; I'll bear 
a hand up the hill,” said Sark, good-humoredly ; and 
the carpenter, who was on the wrong side of fifty, 
was thankful for the assistance. He had been whis- 
tling an air as lively as that whistled by his new ac- 
quaintance, when he turned out of the lane, but had 
ceased, partly because such melody seemed inde- 
corous in connection with the funereal burden he 
bore, and partly because the day was hot, and the 
hill steep. 

“ By the by,” said Sark, ae a fresh thought occur- 
red to him, “I hope there’s nothing wrong there?— 
at Belleview House, I mean?” he added, nodding 
significantly towards the coffin. 

The suburban undertaker looked round at the ques- 
tioner in some surprise. ‘‘ Why, haint you heard?” 
he said, dubiously. 

** No, I’ve heard nothing,” returned Sark, in his 
quick way. “A boy dead, then? Any sickness 
among the kids? Hang it, speak out, mate, will 
you!” 

The master-mechanic, a poor guerrilla skirmisher 
in that black army whereof Mr. Banting may be 
reckoned as a field-marshal, lowered the end of the 
coffin to the ground, and wiped his brows with a red 
handkerchief. ‘P’raps you’re parents and guard- 
ians?” he said, hesitatingly. ‘ Dr. Marsh mightn’t 
like- but there! there aint no use trying to hush it 
it upnow. Fever’s been mortal bad among the boys, 
mortal bad, surely. Three of ’em died. I’m a-tak- 
ing up of this for the third. Most of the pupils bas 
been fetched home, and the ’cademy’s quite empty, 
only for the two West India boys as was always 
holiday-stoppers, and haint got no relations in Eng- 
land for to take ’em in, and one other little vun, ill 
in bed.” A 

That was all that Sark, now thoroughly alarmed, 
could extract from the coffin-maker. The latter did 
not even remember the names of the two children 
who had been the first to die, though he had the 
measurements of their last little beds accurately 
enough in his memory. “Three foot eleven, by one, 
ten, and five-eighths,” he said, cogitating the while; 
“ four foot two, by one, eleven andahalf. This one 
is bigger—four foot four, by two, one, three-eighths; 
and the name ”—reading it from the coffin-plate—“ is 
Master Gray.” But the name -of the boy, who was 
ill, and the actual state of that boy, the man of rule 
and plane did not know. “TI believe he’s a little 
mite of a chap,” was all he could say about the small 
sufferer. Sark pushed on, fearing the worst. 

Belleview House, with its shutters closed, and its 
range of close-drawn blinds blankly staring down 
from the upper windows, looked very melancholy. 
So did the two lonely West Indian boys—a brace of 
Robinson Crusoes, with the gravelled Sahara of a 
playground in lieu of a desert island, and the solitary 
schoolroom, fall of echoes and ink-splashes for a cave. 
They came up at the clang of the bell, scrambling up 
the wall, and thrusting their sallow young faces over 
bricks, like horses gazing disconsolately out from the 
pound, or as if they had been verily marooned upon 
some islet of their native Caribbean Sea, and were 
hoping for asail to heave in sight and bring rescue 
and release. 

Dr. Marsh, very flabby, pasty-complexioned, and 
loose about the neckcloth, with his black, scholastic 
coat ill brushed, and a faint odor of alcoholic stimu- 
lants surrounding him like a perfume, met Sark’s 
questions in a nervous, weak-minded style. He was 
a ruined man, he said. The school would never re- 
cover the blow. Confidence in healthy situation, the 
sanitary arrangements, and the parental supervision 
for which the academy had been famous, would never 
be restored. That dreadful fever! The schoolmas- 
ter really appeared to consider himself an injured 
man, and the victim of a sort of tacit conspiracy, 
in which the complaint itself, the boys who had been 
so inconsiderate as to catch it and die, and the rela- 
tives of the survivors, had all been more or less con- 
cerned and confederate. 

“TI wrote to your wife, Mr. Fletcher, to apprise her 
of the state of the case, and Mrs. Marsh wrote after- 
wards, to Cecil street, Strand. If the letters mis- 
carried through the change of residence of which you 
tell me, it is no fault of mine—now is it?” said the 
schoolmaster; and Sark could not but own that the 
principal of Belleview House bad done all that could 
reasunably be expected at his hands. 

Little Paul West was ill of the fever. Dr. Marsh 
declined to give any opinion of bis own as to his 
prospects of recovery. That every care had been 
taken of him, that he had the best medical advice 
which Clapham could supply, and that the doctor 
came twice a day to visit him, and would come again 
that evening, were the only further statements to be 
drawn from the worried and despond ihepherd of 
that empty fold, stripped of its tenants. 

Can I see the child?” asked Sark with a sinking 
heart. The poor fellow was beginning to realize that 
he had been fonder of the bright lovable boy than he 
had deemed himself to be. Dr. Marsh would make 
inquiry. The result of the inquiry was the infor- 








mation that Paul, who had long been restless, had 
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been lulled to sleep by some potion sent in by the 
apothecary who attended him, and was quietly lying 
in his tiny bed. To disturb him would be wrong. 
The gentleman, his uncle, had better call again, if 
convenient. Sark asked at what hour the doctor 
would pay his evening visit. He would come again, 
he said, to hear if there were grounds for hope, and 
to see the boy, ifthe seeing him would be unattended 
with risk to the little invalid. He shook hands with 
the principal of the abandoned academy, and went 
out. Ashe was passing the outer gates, the weak- 
eyed, weak-whiskered young man in the pantry- 
jacket, more dejected now than ever, ran after him. 

“ Please, the doctor says Dr. Simmons did say 
something about Master West. Master forgot it. 
“ He said: ‘Our little friend has a very good con- 
stitution.” That’s the doctor’s message.” And 
with this crumb of comfort, Sark was shut ont of 
Belleview House, the eyes of the melancholy West 
Iniies following him wistfully as he strode away.. 

All went well in the city, whither Sark now went; 
that is to say, the moneyed firm that had agreed to 
purchase his invention paid for it in new bank-notes, 
and even hinted at a desire for further dealings. 
He went out of their counting-house comparatively 
rich, with the means to reach America secured, but 
his heart was heavy, and he dreaded the effect upcn 
Loys, should the child die. 

This man was not much disposed, by temperament 
or by custom, to take a dark view of the future; but 
he came of a race whose heirloom is a strong imagin- 
ative faculty, deeply tinged with gloom, and he had 
been bred among the gigantic precipices, and dusky 
corries, the bleak mountains, mist hrouded, and 


“Please God, he may. Mind you, I don’t say | 


he will; but it’s his best chance,” said the doctor, 
seriously. 

Hour after hour dragged by, and Brum, in the 
nearest late closing public house, puffed at his pipe, 
and grew weary of waiting, and still Sark sat, 
patient, kind, tender as a woman, as seafaring men 
not seldom are, beside the sick child’s bed. With his 
little hand in Sark’s, and clinging to him as if he held 
on to life by that grasp of a well-known hand, Paul 
lay till deep into the night. My lord judge who sen- 
tenced James (very properly) would have wondered 
to see the man’s gentleness and thoughtfulness in the 
course of that vigil, how light was the touch of his 
muscular hand, how soft his voice, as he talked child- 
talk, and told stories such as children care to hear, 
and soothed and petted the tiny suffering creature 
that lay there, with large eyes and a thin wan face, 
hectic-crimson in the cheeks that had been so round 
and blooming. “What will Loys think? I wish I 
had sent Brum back. She will be afraid for me, I 
mean,” Sark thought, once and again. But he could 
not go; the child’s fevered hand held him as iron 
gyves would scarcely have done. When he wanted to 
rise and go, the little creature, half asleep, moaned 
and woke. 

Late at night, the small hot hand, that had been 
growing cooler and less dry and hard for some time, 
relaxed its pressure. Little Paul West was asleep 
—a deep, sound sleep. The Manxman waited and 
kept motionless for half an hour or more, until the 
boy’s regular breathing assured him that the slum- 
ber was no fitful doze, and then, very silently, with 





the stormy seas of Man. Old, half-forgotten legends, 
old snatches of rhyme, fragments of the superstitious 
past, came forcing themselves, in dark procession, 
upon his startled fancy, and fear crept in upon him. 
The notion that the boy at school should die, with 
the wrong that had been done him unrepaired, was 
painful in itself to the man’s softening heart, but 
with it camea more selfish apprehension. “ It will 
bring a judgment upon me and mine,” Sark 
thought; “no good luck for us if that child dies.” 
And he found himself caring less for the money, the 
fairly earned money in his pocket, than he had ever 
thought it possible to do. 

The place of rendezvous with Brum had been 
chosen, a cvol, dark, almost subterranean tavern, 
where regular customers sat in their separate com- 
partments, fenced off from one another as if they had 
been in so many high-backed pews of the true British 
pattern, and blinked over the small print of their 
newspapers as they listened to the distant music of 
chops and steaks frizzling noisily for their entertain- 
ment. Sark had not waited very long in this twi- 
light Valhalla of beef before Brum joined him. The 
professor had used his cab to good purpose, had gath- 
ered up his water-side information about days of sail- 
ing, rates of passage-money, and the private charac- 
ters of ships and commanders, owners and mates; 
things momentous to the emigrant who can pay but 
a moderate price for the accommodation of his float- 
ing hotel, yet who is naturally averse to be drowned, 
starved, maltreated, or stinted of air, light, and 
elbow-room. However, this intelligence was thrown 
into the shade by what each of the associates had to 
tell, the one mentioning the child’s illness, the other 
the fact that revelations of importance, bearing on 
the usurpation of its rights, had been promised by old 
Benjamin Huller, then in hospital. 

“What matters, if the boy does not live?” said 
Sark moodily, as he pushed aside the food and liquor 
that he had ordered, but that had remained untasted 
before him. ‘ Loys will never forgive herself, never. 
Come up to Clapham, if you’ve rested yourself.” And 
Brum finished his glass, and rose. ‘ We shall be too 
early. Sun’s up still,” he remarked. But to Clap- 
ham they went, and waited, hanging about Belle- 
view House for hours. At last the doctor came. A 
sensible, honest-faced apothecary he was, one of those 
comfortable, confronting practitioners who can think 
of the patient as well as the fee, and who had 
had an immense amount of practice in a humdrum 
way. 

“T tell you frankly, Mr. Fletcher, that it is a sad 
pity you failed to get the letters that Dr. and Mrs. 
Marsh wrote. Prompt removal is the wisest course 
in such a case,” said Mr. Simmons, not noticing how 
Sark winced at the implied reproach. “I prefer 
saying nothing decisive till I have seen my little 
patient again.” 

Presently the doctor came down stairs with a 
troubled face. The boy was ill—very ill. The effects 
of the sedative given that day had gone off; and the 
worthy apothecary was not ashamed to own that he 
thought he had made a mistake in giving the excit- 
able little invalid any morphine at all. Paul was 
awake, tossing about in his bed, restless, with a high 
pulse, and in a state bordering on delirium. A night 
of unrest was very much to be dreaded, at that turn- 

ing-point of the disorder. 

“There’s one thing might quiet him,” said the 
doctor, thoughtfully. ‘* Perhaps he may be very fond 
of you, Mr, Fletcher? That’s well. And you could 
coax him to go to sleep, could you, in Australia, 
when he was ill, could you? And to take medicines 
from your hand when he refused them from other 
people? That’s well again. You look the sort of 
man children would like. Nowif you’d sit by our 
little friend, and be very patient, and humor him 
by telling him a story or humming him songs till 
he grows drowsy, why, he might get a good sound 
sleep.” 

“TJ will,” said James Sark, eagerly; “and then, 
doctor, will he recover?” 


hod feet, he slipped out of the room. An hour 
and a half afterwards, he and Brum were back at 
Greenwich. It was above two hours after midnight. 
* Loys will think we are lost,” said James Sark, 
cheerily, as they reached the entrance of Mill Lane. 
* We shall be scolded,” he added. Alas! 
t [TQ BE CONTINUED.] 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 


diicocurira 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


THE beach was swarming with figures. Down 
from the road dashed carriage after carriage, bowl- 
ing across the smooth sands, while their occupants 
lazily looked out toward the bathers plunging in the 
surf or down upon the hundred promenades upon the 
beach. It was August—it was nearly noon, and 
Newport had sent out its devotees to the water. The 
rising tide crept up the sands, but the crowd had not 
yet begun to disperse. 

Down the hill that led to the beach came, slowly, 
two ladies on horseback. Though there’weré two of 
them, it was rare for but one of them to attract more 
than a passing glance.. Upon Virginia Legare was 
bestowed the wondering, the admiring, or the envi- 
ous looks. They had come to Newport the day be- 
fore, but already nearly every one had discovered 
who they were—Mrs. Legare and her cousin, Miss 
Randolph, from Balti They rode slowly along 
through the parting company, Miss Randolph look- 
ing with interested eyes over the different groups, 
while her companion’s gaze wandered out upon the 
water which gleamed in the golden sunlight. 

Now can I, with mere cold, meagre words, picture 
to you that woman’s face as I first saw it that day? 
And not her face alone, her figure, her hands, the 
very horse she sat on appeared endowed with some 
powerful enchantment. That form was slender, 
every movement full of a supple grace, her quietness 
suggesting every pose of beauty. She was dressed 
very plainly, in a black riding-habit and black hat, 
the latter slightly pushed back from her forehead, as 
if it made her head too warm. I believe I took in at 
the first look all the details of her personal appear- 
ance—that I saw then, plainly as afterwards, the 
contour of face, the color of eyes. 

Her forehead was not high, but broad, and perceiv- 
ably largely developed over the brows where phren- 
ologists say the perceptive faculties lie. Her straight, 
dark eyebrows were pencilled softly over eyes of deep 
darkness—humid eyes of sweetness, and, yet, pos- 
sessing something that betrayed the power of fire and 
flash. It was an ordinary nose, but not an ordinary 
mouth, The full crimson of the lips told of such mo- 
bile power; such smiles—such curves which only 
bordered upon a voluptuousness that was more re- 
fined than that word usually expresses. Now, as I 
saw her face in repose, I felt all that I have said to 
be true—later I learned its truth by heart. 

The hand in which she held the reins was covered 
with a dark gauntlet; the other, ungloved, white 
and ringless, hung by the horse’s side. That snow- 
white animal stepped daintily, knowing the burden 
he bore. I did not then notice her companion at all; 
I did not even see her. 

“Upon my soul, it’s rather amusing,” said my 
companion. 

Without taking my eyes from the equestrienne, I 
said: 

**T don’t in the least understand you.” 

“O, no; of course not,” with a laugh, taking his 
cigar from his mouth as he spoke. “ But I referred 
to the interesting fact that it is impossible for any 
man to see that woman without blazing up into ad- 
miration, as you are so evidently doing.” 





The words were slightly irritating, but I concealed | 


the annoyance I felt, and replied: 





| 


* Precisely.” 

“ Well, who is she?” 

The two horsewomen had stopped by a group of 
three ladies who had just issued from the bathing- 
houses, equipped for the water. The lady was talk- 
ing, smiling slightly as she spoke. I was too distant 
to hear her voice, but I saw the play of face, the 
slight gesture she made as she said something. Many 
women might have done the same thing—no one 
could do it as she «id. 

“She is Mrs. Legare from Baltimore, New York, 
or Boston, just as you please. She is in all of those 
cities often.”’ 

“* Mrs. Legare!” I said, with involuntary accent 
on the title. 

“O yes; but don’t let that dishearten you. She is 
awidow. Three years ago she married a sprightly 
fellow of sixty, who was good enough to go off the 
first year ot their marriage, leaving her several hun- 
dred thousand dollars with which to purchase 
mourning. Ycu don’t find every man of sixty s0 
accommodatir g.’’ 

The glamor of her presence was already before my 
eyes, and Shaw’s flippant relation did not have the 
effect upon me which it otherwise would. 

** What made her marry him?” I asked, innocent- 
ly, thinking, perhaps, it was a sacrifice to father or 
mother. 

“Bless you!’ exclaimed Shaw; “ what’s the mat- 
ter with you? Haven’t I told you? Money.” 

**Money for herself or her parents?” I persisted. 

**For herself. She had no parents living. She 
wanted old Legare’s fortune and position, and she 
got them both.” 

“Do you know her? Are you acquainted with 
her?” I inquired. 

A little. Of course, I’ve proposed to her. There 
never was a man knew her a month but did that, 
fondly thinking that he was the one whom she could 
love.” 

Shaw grinned sardonically, and struck a pebble 
fiercely with his boot heel. 

“You wish to tell me that she is a flirt?” I asked, 
cynically thinking that here was the reason for my 
friend’s tone, as he talked of her. 

“T only wished to tell you she is the most beauti- 
ful woman, at present, in society,” he replied. 
Then, after a moment’s pause: 

“I don’t say that it’s her fault that every man she 
knows, for the first few weeks, always thinks it is 
for him she smiles—for him that voice murmurs in 
such music. I expect it’s our cursed stupidity, and 
we get paid for it. Some of us remember her voice 
8o well that all other voices sound tame to us. That’s 
our fault, too. Remember it when you hear her 
tones.” 

He turned and walked away, as I had commenced 
to say to him: 

‘Don’t warn me. I shall not hear her speak.” 

He walked up off the beach, and I walked further 
on, leaving }Mrs. Legare and the company behind 
me. The ladies with whom she had been talking 
had gone down into the water, and she sat looking 
at them. I lay down within the shadow cf a rock, 
my hat drawn over my eyes, lazily thinking of all 
that my friend had just been telling me. 

After a few moments I heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs on the damp sand. Almost immediately they 
were opposite me, and I heard an exclamation of 
alarm in a woman’s voice. I sprang to my feet, and 
saw Mrs. Legare’s horse shy and rear violently. I 
do not know but my own motionless figure frighten- 
ed him; it was evident that something had done so. 

He was but a yard or two from me, and the next 
moment I had grasped him by the bridle, and he was 
pulling and stamping impatiently. I glanced up at 
the lady, and her colorless face, white from weak- 
ness, not fear, I fancied, alarmed me so that I feared 
she would full from the saddle. Upon the impulse of 
the instant I stepped to her side, still holding the 
bridle in one hand, and held up one arm, saying: 

“ Let me assist you.” 

She slipped from the saddle resting for one swift 
second upon my arm—in that fleeting space of time 
I felt the breath from her parted, now pale lips—the 
throb of her heart as it beat quickly and heavily. 

She sat down on the sand, and Miss Randolph, 
jumping agilely from her horse, hastened to her side. 

“You are ill, Margaret?” she said, anxiously, 
kneeling by her cousin. 

As soon as she spoke, I knew it was she, not Mrs, 
Legare who had uttered the exclamation of fear. 

“A little ill,” was the low reply, “ or I should not 
have allowed the horse to conquer me thus. It is 
not good for him.” 

I did not wonder that Shaw, that all who had 
heard it, remembered her voice. It was like nothing 
Lever heard. I can but say something of what it was 
by writing that it suggested beauty of an indescrib- 
able kiud—that vague, sentient beauty—of warm 
nights, of languid flower-breaths, of summer moons 
in purple skies; of a life through which should pul- 
Sate a soft, thrilling, epicurean happiness. 

The horse was still angry and impatient, and I 
stood holding him, and furtively watching the two 
ladies, or, rather, Mrs. Legare alone, for I only saw 
that ber cousin was dark, that she had a quiet air of 
pride and self-reli Miss Randolph noticed my 
anxious look and said: 

“It is only a temporary weakness to which she is 
subject.” 

** And which is extremely humiliating to me,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Legare, rising par ( as she spoke. 
“ {think I will mount new. I shall be entirely well 





“Then I am only worshipping at a universal | in a momeut.” 





shrine?”’ 


The-manner in which she spoke precluded the 





possibility of objecting, low and musical though the 
words were. She put her foot in my hand and sprang 
to the saddle, the color coming to her cheeks as she 
gathered up the lines, 

When I had assisted Miss Randolph, Mrs. Legare 
turned for the first time to me. She leaned down 
and held out her hand to me with the a 
frank grace which is so rare. Beneath her eyes, be- 
neath the strange seductive beauty of that smile, I 
felt my heart beating in that new ecstacy which is 
both hope and pain. Instead of thanking me, she 
said: 

“ You will tell me your name?” 

“Carl Radolph.” 

“You have confirmed a suspicion of mine.” 

She had withdrawn her hand, and was leaning it 
on the pommel, looking down at me, smilingly. 

“ And what was that?” I asked. 

“T thought you were German.” 

“You were right. I was born in Germany, but 
almost all my life has been spent here. I feel like an 
American.” : 

“ And are you not a musician?” she asked, with a 
simple appearance of interest that had its effect upon 
ae am.” 

* Ah, then you are Rudolph the pianist!” she ex- 
claimed, always in that sweet, intoxicatingly sweet 
voice. 

“You have guessed it,’ I replied, unconsciously, 
feeling in her tone and manner a subtle flattery—a 
draught that I drank unwittingly. 

“Then, perhaps, you will permit me to be still 
more grateful than your service this morning has 
made me?” she said, interrogatively. 

**You may command me,” I said, eagerly. 

“Nay—I ask a favor. You will call and play to 
me?” 

“Tt will give me pleasure to do so,” I replied. 

“Come to the Ocean House and ask for Mrs. 
Legare.” 

She bowed, I lifted my hat, and the two rode away. 

Miss Randolph had listened quietly to our talk—did 
I fancy, or did I really see upon her face, as she 
turned her horse, a smile of amusement, not un- 
mingled with contempt. I certainly thought I saw 
such a look, and it recalled, with a feeling of resent- 
ment, all that Shaw had just said. 

Tt is false!” I said, tomyself. “The woman must 
be jealous of the attention Mrs. Legaré receives.” 

And, yet, I had to acknowledge that Miss Randolph 
did not look as if she were subject to sach narrow- 
minded and unworthy thoughts, Foolishly, irritat- 
ingly, that look lingered with me—I thought of it 
with all my thoughts of the fascinating woman to 
whom I had rendered that trifling service. But 
when I again saw her, every hope and thought save 
that connected with herself melted into nothing. 

The next evening I was sauntering slowly along on 
my way to the hotel to call upon her, when suddenly 
Shaw left a knot of men at the corner of the street, 
and came and put his arm into mine. 

“Do you want to know what those fellows were 
saying?” he asked, looking gravely at me. 

**I don’t know as I care particularly,” I respond- 
ed, beginning immediately to be angry. 

“It concerns you,” he said, with malicious good 
nature. “ They were discussing the little interview 
you had with Mrs. Legare, yesterday, on the beach. 
It is well known that, for the last fortnight, a Cuban 
planter has been most favored. Well, they were 
betting champagne suppers that you would supplant 
him. Some are for the Cuban, but the majority for 
you. Flattering, 1s it not? But you have such a 
grand air with your curly, yellow hair and beard.” 

“Curse them!” I said, forcibly. “Why are you 
bound to annoy me, Shaw?” 

“Let me drop my jesting,” he said, with sudden 
seriousness. ‘“ It wont do any good to warn you, but 
listen, Varl—I never spoke more earnestly in my life. 
You are already half infatuated with that woman— 


‘and you are such a deadly-in-earnest fellow. I tell 


you that she cannot love—that she will lure you to 
death—that she will draw from you, little by little, 
all your purest hopes, your secret aspirations, the 
most dear and hidden of your thoughts, That she 
will wind herself into your soul. Then you will 
awake—you will struggle to believe she is not false— 
and after, you will believe all women as untrue, as 
heartless as she.” 

We had reached the hotel, and stopped at its steps. 

“T know your 20d will in thus speaking,” I raid, 
half shivering, as if a cold wind had struck me, “ but 
I am not in love with Mrs. Legare, neither has she 
marked me out fora victim. It is the sheerest folly 
of your fancy.” 

As I ceased speaking, I glanced up at the wide en- 
trance to the hotel, and I saw approaching along the 
hall Mrs. Legare and a dark, handsome, swarthy 
man, who was eagerly talking to her. They turned 
into the parlor without seeing us. Shaw looked at 
thera without speaking, and walked away leaving 
me to enter. 

Shall I confess to experiencing an emotion of jeal- 
ous anger asI saw them? I had begun my career of 
folly, and I may as well telleverything. I was shown 
into the parlor and greeted with a quiet cordiality, a 
friendliness tnat soothed my irritated nerves. Mrs. 
Legare was sitting by herself on a sofa, the Cuban 
was standing at a window near her. At the end of 
the long room were several ladies and gentlemen 
whom I did not notice. She rose and came forward 
—touched my hand with her warm, soft tingers—said 
some trifling word that from her lips had a charm 
and a grace. 

It was curious how instantly I felt my best self 
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tiveness in his eyes. 
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with her; that is, 80 far as | outward appeara 
went. I was conscious of a power of conversatio 
repartee, of appreciation, that I had never felt | 
society of another. 

She turned to the gentleman, and said: 

«Mr, Castello, you will be pleased to know 
Rudolph, You were speaking of him the « 
night.” 

Castello, notwithstanding her worda, did no 
pear particularly pleased to see me. He look 
me with gloomy eyes, and bowed very slightly in, 
stood a moment, uttered some commonplace, 
walked away, leaving me virtually alone with 
Legare. One glance from her eyes, one smile 
her lips, had swept away all that Shaw had 
saying. 

There is nothing I can tell of that evening—) 
ing of that woman’s charm can be put into w: 
Usually I had not cared for ladies’ society—nov 
the first time, 1 was bewildered and enchanted 
I played two little simple pieces to her. 1)" 
with all the fervor that music and this presen 
spired in me. She sat near the piano, ber head 
ing on her hand, ber eyes shaded. Her exp: 
lips grew sadder and sweeter as I played, and 
I had finished she romained motionless a mo 
then looked up with tears swimming in he: 
and said, in a low tone: 

“You have done what no music has ever do) 
me before; you have brought back, for one m: 
the innogence of my childhood.” 

That was all she said about my music; butn 
I had ever heard affected me as those few wor 
The delight, the intoxication that thrilled t) 
my veins was as new as it was puissant, 

I had stayed as long as I dared, had alrea:! 
passed upon the limits of a first call, and I ro+ 
Saying my farewells to Mrs. Legure, I happ. 
see, standing at a table not far off, a figure v 
recognized as Miss Randolph, She was loo! 
me with a serious, penetrating gaze that mig! 
seen into my soul. She dropped her eyes in 
and moved away, and I forgot her look after t 
surprise it gave me. 

I will not attempt to describe the days t) 
lowed—only from a few will I transcribe the ' 
characters they wrote upon my life. 

If 1'did not love Mrs. Legare, 1 felt for he 
thing which I thought was love, though i: 
rest nor peace in it, In her presence, I w«: 
man drunk with rare wine; when away fro: 
knew all the torments of doubt, dealovey, |: bh 


I had spoken no words of love, but she was - 
to mistake my face, my very apparent devo 
was already the first of September, but she ~ 
mained at Newport, and I had sacrificed 
offers of engagement, to remain also. Cast: 
been gone a fortnight, to my great relief, a: 
rently not to Mrs. Legare’s sorrow, My 
ideas of Spaniards and Cubans were revive! 


when I met his glance, there was such dead): 


as hard as I might, I knew that I couk' - 
restrain the passionate declaration that wv: 
bing in my breast for utterance. 

A silence inexpressibly sweet to me had fu 

me. I did not care to break it, and she v 
my side with downcast eyes, and over her | 
spread @ veilof voluptuous sadness that 1 

look like a dream of Kastern beauty, 

The subdued roll of @ carriage upon *' 
sounded behind us, and the next mom 

stopped, and two ladies, leaning forward 

Mrs. Legare, exclaimed at their good fortar 
ing her. 

A violent expletive rose to my lips, but ft 
I did not utter it. 

“They had been looking all the evening 
Legare—and now indeed she must come v 
to gooutto Mr. Yates’s country-seat. This, 
would excuse her?” 

1 bowed my acquiescence. Mrs. Legare 
a moment, glanced at me, and said, in an \ 

“You see 1 cannot well refase; besk 
promised to go with them sometime, Goo 

“ Good-night. May 1 see you to-morrow 

One full glance from her eyes thatleft me 
at her absence, and she had entered the ca: 
was driven away. 

I turned and walked leisurely back t ~ 


alone on the sands. She bowed to me,” 
to half hesitate, as if she would speak, bi 
on. The next moment, a voice at my * 
low tones: 

“Mr. Rudolph, can you give me a few 
jnterview?” 

I turned in surprise, and saw that it we - 
jaca whe hedaome teh. snk. un 00 
I said: 

“ Certainly I will,” with a very aston 
And we walked along together. 

She was looking off towards the wate 
troubled and embarrassed as to the man: 
she should address me. At last, she said 
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with her; that is, so far as outward appearances 
went. I was conscious of a power of conversation, of 
repartee, of appreciation, that I had never felt in the 
society of another. 

She turned to the gentleman, and said: 

“Mr. Castello, you will be pleased to know Carl 
Rudolph. You were speaking of him the other 
night.” 

Castello, notwithstanding her words, did not ap- 
pear particularly pleased to see me. He looked at 
me with gloomy eyes, and bowed very slightly indeed, 
stood a moment, uttered some commonplace, then 
walked away, leaving me virtually alone with Mrs. 
Legare. One glance from her eyes, one smile from 
her lips, had swept away all that Shaw had been 
saying. 

There is nothing I can tell of that evening—noth- 
ing of that woman’s charm can be put into words. 
Usually I had not cared for ladies’ society—now, for 
the first time, 1 was bewildered and enchanted. 

I played two little simple pieces to her. I played 
with all the fervor that music and this presence in- 
spired in me. She sat near the piano, her head rest- 
ing on her hand, her eyes shaded. Her expressive 
lips grew sadder and sweeter as I played, and when 
I had finished she remained motionless a moment, 
then looked up with tears swimming in her eyes, 
and said, in a low tone: 

“You have done what no music has ever done for 
me before; you have brought back, for one moment, 
the innosence of my childhood.” 

That was all she said about my music; but nothing 
I had ever heard affected me as those few words did. 
The delight, the intoxication that thrilled through 
my veins was as new as it was puissant. 

I had stayed as long as I dared, had already tres- 
passed upon the limits of a first call, and I rose to go. 
Saying my farewells to Mrs. Legare, I happened to 
see, standing at a table not far off, a figure which I 
recognized as Miss Randolph. She was looking at 
me with a serious, penetrating gaze that might have 
seen into my soul. She dropped her eyes instantly, 
and moved away, and I forgot her look after the first 
surprise it gave me. 

I will not attempt to describe the days that fol- 
lowed—only from a few will I transcribe the burning 
characters they wrote upon my life. 

If L'did not love Mrs. Legare, I felt for her some- 
thing which I thought was love, though it had no 
rest nor peace in it. In her presence, I was like a 
man drunk with rare wine; when away from ber, I 
knew all the torments of doubt, jealousy, hope and 
despair. The eyes that gave me happiness did not 
give me the foundation of happiness—trust. 

I had spoken no words of love, but she was not one 
to mistake my face, my very apparent devotion. It 
was already the first of September, but she still re- 
mained at Newport, and I had sacrificed several 
offers of engagement, to remain also. Castello had 
been gone a fortnight, to my great relief, and appa- 
rently not to Mrs. Legare’s sorrow. My childish 
ideas of Spaniards and Cubans were revived by him, 
and sometimes 1 was even weak enough to shudder 
when I met his glance, there was such deadly vindic- 
tiveness in his eyes. 

A slender moon was sinking in the pure amethyst 
of the sky, and from over the sea breathed that mild, 
sweet breath of ocean which has made the air of 
Newport so celebrated. 

I was walking on the beach with Mrs. Legare, too 
vividly conscious that her hand. touched my arm, 
that the fragrance of her breath was in the air. Try 
as hard as I might, I knew that I could not long 
restrain the passionate declaration that was throb- 
bing in my breast for utterance. 

A silence inexpressibly sweet to me had fallen upon 
me. I did not care to break it, and she walked by 
my side with downcast eyes, and over her face was 
spread a veilof voluptuous sadness that made her 
look like a dream of Kastern beauty. 

The subdued roll of a carriage upon the sand 
sounded behind us, and the next moment it had 
stopped, and two ladies, leaning forward to greet 
Mrs. Legare, exclaimed at their good fortune in find- 
ing her. 

A violent expletive rose to my lips, but fortunately 
I did not utter it. 

“They had been looking all the evening for Mrs. 
Legare—and now indeed she must come with them, 
to go out to Mr. Yates’s country-seat. This gentleman 
would excuse her?” 

I bowed my acquiescence. Mrs. Legare hesitated 
@ moment, glanced at me, and said, in an undertone: 

“You see I cannot well refuse; besides, I had 
promised to go with them sometime. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night. May I see you to-morrow?” 

One full glance from her eyes that left me wretched 
at her absence, and she had entered the carriage and 
was driven away. 

I turned and walked leisurely back towards the 
road. Half way there, I met Miss Randolph, walking 
alone on the sands. She bowed to me, and seemed 
to half hesitate, as if she wouid speak, but she went 
on. The next moment, a voice at my side said, in 
low tones: 

“Mr. Rudolph, can you give me a few moments’ 
interview?” 

I turned in surprise, and saw that it was Miss Ran- 
dolph, who had come back and thus addressed me. 
I said: 

“ Certainly I will,” with a very astonished face. 
And we walked along together. 

She was looking off towards the water, evidently 
troubled and embarrassed as to the manner in which 


speak that Lam at a loss what to say. However, I 
will speak plainly, for I am persuaded it is my duty 


have fluttered about my cousin, I should not care to 
speak. Neither their lives nor their hearts are per- 


to do so. Were you like the other admirers who 


manently affected.” 
A moment’s pause, then she looked at me, and said: 
** You are deeply interested in Mrs. Legare?” 
“Tam,” I replied, without thinking of equivoca- 
ting or evading. There was something too truthful 
in this girl’s face and manner to permit a doubt of 
her sincerity, or to allow of deceiving her in the least. 
“T cannot explain,” she said, rapidly. ‘‘ If I could, 
I need not make use of so many words. Is it asking 
too much that you will listen to me when I say that 
Mrs. Legare is deceiving you, as she is deceiving 
others?” 
I paused in my walk, and she stopped, also. In 
that dusky light we looked at each other an instant. 
**Do you know what Mrs. Legare’s power over a 
man may be?” I asked, with sudden impulse. 
“JT have known my cousin for ten years,” she re- 
plied. “If observation can tell me anything, I 
know.” 
There was a long silence, 
*‘ Observation is not experience,” I finally said. 
‘Miss Randolph, I love your cousin, I shall ask her 
to be my wife.”’ 
She looked as if she had expected this, though she 
might have hoped differently. 
‘Whatever happens,” she said, “ you wi!l know 
that I spoke in all kindness and sincerity of purpose.” 
She walked hurriedly away, leaving me terribly 
d and unhappy. Shaw’s talk, earnest though 
it had been, had not affected me as this had done. I 
was chilled and desponding; but every thought of 
Mrs. Legare, every memory of her, flamed through 
my frame with all the power of the despotic passion 
she had inspired. An insane man might as well be 
warned as I. 
I wandered beneath the kindly warm beams until 
almost midnight. The night was more soothing and 
friendly than anything else. 
On my way to my room, I went by the hotel where 
Mrs. Legare was stopping. Music stole through the 
open windows, and I saw the figures of the guests 
floating through the measures of a waltz. 
I walked up the approach without thinking whether 
I should enter or not. As 1 reached the piazza, I 
saw at the end of it, where it ran along the side of 
the house, in the deep shadow of trees and shrub- 
bery, a figure leaning over the railing. Without 
seeing her distinctly enough to know, still I did 
know that it was Mrs. Legare, and 1 walked directly 
to her side. 
She greeted me without surprise. There was an 
air of languor, of regret, about her that precipitated 
the words I said. I held her hand in mine, I pressed 
it to the wild pulsations of my heart; with vehement 
utterance I poured forth all the intense feeling of 
my life. 

I do not know what I said—my words dropped like 
fire from my lips. I looked at her with entreating 
eyes. Was ita flash of exultation that swept across 
her face? Whatever it was, I thought it was min- 
gled with some real feeling. Blinded as I was, I 
could not be mistaken in the expression of her eyes 
as she lifted them to my face. They were tender, 
melting; they gave me liberty to stoop and touch her 
lips with mine with all the fervor that prompted me 
to doit. Her forehead drooped until for one blissful 
instant it touched my should 

I heard, without noticing, a faint clicking sound in 
the shrubbery near. Mrs, Legare lifted her head 
quickly, and the next instant I felt a stinging pain. 
l-grew faint and blind, but not so faint but that I 
felt the warm touch of Mrs Legare’s arms around my 
neck, her breath upon my face. 

I lay motionless upon the floor of the piazza, my 
head in Mrs. Legare’s lap. I heard, as in a dream, 
the exclamations of the people who rushed out of the 
hotel. Then, like the voice of doom, I heard, in Cas- 
tello’s tones: 

“Curse him! She is my wife!” 

Then I swooned in truth. I thought I fell deep 
into an unfathomable well, where was no light and 
no hope. I did not know anything, but throughout 
that long insensibility, and the raging fever that fol- 
lowed it, I seemed always to have with me those 
words: ‘She is my wife.” 

And often I felt again the touch -F arms and lips, 
and thought that all but that had been a horrible 
dream. 

When finally I began to grow convalescent, my 
friends hastened to call on me; but I was so morbidly 
sensitive that I would receive fo one. In those lone- 
ly days when I walked feebly back and forth in my 
room, there commenced the slow death of the passion 
that had grown so sudden and strong. When once I 
had hopelessly lost my respect for her, I could not 
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face, and voice, and manner. I knew and felt that 
she was false, and mercifully all else that she had 
inspired vanished slowly from me. 

It was November. 1 had been out to walk for the 
first time. All the fashionables had fled, and 1 was 
glad that I encountered no one that I knew. 

I was sitting in my lounging-chair, out of breath, 
but already invigorated, when I heard a voice at the 
door, saying to the servant: 

“‘Pshaw! I know he'll see me. I’m going in.” 
And Shaw pushed by the man and came up to me, 
took my hand with unusual gentleness, and looked 
with moistened eyes at me. He sat down, saying: 





she should address me. At last, she said: 


“ You are rather white, but there’s a mighty prom- 


long be moved at thought of the wonderful charms of 


“I’m getting on bravely,” I said, already wishing 

he’d break the long silence concerning affairs outside 

of my chamber. 

I think he saw the wish in my face, for after a rat- 

tling conversation about indifferent matters, he 

asked: 

“Do you want to hear any news I can tell you?” 

I bowed affirmatively. 

‘“‘ Have you really recovered from that folly?” 

“‘ Whatever I feel,” I said, ‘‘ nothing you can say 

will harm me; for I despise that woman. I have had 

time for reflection, and a shock to set me thinking. 

I had thought her unmarried, when suddenly I was 

shot by her husband. You can imagine what a dif- 

ferent sensation I should have had, had it beena 

rival lover.” 

"I think you are safe from a broken heart. For 

all that, you will be shocked,” responded Shaw. 

“Castello and his wife sailed for Havana a fortnight 
” 

Why did he keep pausing? 

“Goon,” I said, impatiently. ‘Did the captain 

fall in love with her?” 

“I don’t know. The steamer was burned, and all 

but six were lost!” 

My heart gave so violent a bound that for an in- 

stant I was suffocated. I leaned back helplessly in 

my chair. Shaw rose in alarm, handing me a glass 

of wine, and saying: 

“JT was imprudent. 

thought.” 

‘No, no—it isover. I might as well know it now. 

She was not saved?” 

“She died—she and her husband,” he replied. 

After a long pause, I said, ‘‘ We can forgive the 

dead, can we not?” 

For answer, he pressed my hand hard in both his 

own. 

“It seems to have been only a whim—her old de- 

sire for the unobstructed admiration to which she 

was accustomed, that made her impose secrecy upon 

her husband for the first few weeks of their marriage. 

She had been married to Castello but a fortnight 

when they came here, I believe. He was immensely 

rich, I heard. You may be sure there was a nice 

gossip here while you were unconscious of it all.” 

It is ten years since then, and I look back with a 
smile of wonderment at myself; but it was all terribly 
real to me then. 

I again met Miss Randolph. It is she, and she 
alone whom I have loved. I am happy—I vainly 
regret nothing; for in the inexhaustible mutual love 
we bear each other, my wife and I journey on in un- 
speakable peace and content. 





You are weaker than I 





Saye 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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PRESENTATIONS TO OFFICERS. 

At the last meeting of the Grand Lodge of Maine, 
the subject of presenting certain tokens to retiring 
officers came up, when the Grand Master used the 
following language: ‘‘ We notice that it has be- 
come quite common for the grand Lodges to make 
presentations of jewels, etc., toretiring grand officers. 
The custom isa pleasant one, but we question its 
propriety. Masonry is a practically charitable insti- 
tution, and it seems to us that all its revenues above 
absolutely necessary expenses, should be appropriat- 
ed to charitable purposes; expecially in these days, 
when there are so many and so deserving claimants 
for our bounty. Ofcourse, when brethren choose to 
contribute specially for such an object, we do not ob- 
ject. Our objection goes only to the appropriation 
for that object of funds that have been raised to be 
dispensed in charity.” 

In all of our Boston institutions, Lodges, Chapters, 
Councils and Encampments, the presentation of 
jewels or other articles of value to retiring officers 
has become a positive evil, and should be abolished 
without delay. It isa tax which can be ill afforded 
by the institution, yet every year some one makes a 
motion that a present be given to a retiring officer, 
and the money is voted without discussion, no one 
daring to say a word for fear of being called mean. 
It is time that some sensible action was taken on the 
subject, unless our institutions would be impoverished 
through too much generosity. 





JERUSALEM UNDERGROUND. 


An account of Signor Pierotti’s discoveries in the 
subterranean topography of Jerusalem has been pub- 
lished. Employed by the pasha as an engineer, he 
has discovered that the modern city of Jerusalem 
stands on several layers of ruined masonry, the un- 
dermost of which, composed of deeply bevelled and 
enormous stones, he attributes to the age of Solomon, 
the next to that of Zerubbabel, the next to that of 
Herod, the next to that of Justinian, and so on till 
the times of the Saracens and Crusaders. He has 
traced a series of conduits and sewers leading from 
the “dome of the rock,” a mosque standing on the 
very site of the altar of sacrifice in the Temple, to the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, by means of which the priests 
were enabled to flood the whole Temple area with 





fices to the brook Kedron. The manner of his ex- 
plorations was very i:teresting. He got an Arab to 
walk up through these immense sewers, ringing a 
bell and blowing a trumpet, while he himself, by fol- 
lowing the sound, was able to trace the exact course 
they took. About two years ago, he accidentally 
discovered a fountain at the pool of Bethesda, and on 
his opening it, a copious stream of water immediately 
began to flow and has flowed ever since. No one 
knows from whence it comes or whither it goes. This 
caused the greatest excitement among the Jews, who 
flocked in crowds to drink and bathe themselves in 
it. They fancied it was one of the signs of the Mes- 
siah’s coming, and portended the speedy restoration 
of their commonwealth. This fountain, which has 
@ peculiar taste like that of milk and water, is iden- 
tified by Signor Pierotti with the fountain wh'ch 
Hezekiah built, and which is described by Josephus. 
The measurements and position of most of these re- 
mains accord exactly with the Jewish historian’s 
descriptions. Some of the signor’s conclusions are 
disputed, but no one has succeeded in so disinterring 
the relics of the holy city. 








THE MASONS. 
The women don't like the Masons, 
Don’t believe in them, at least— 
From the Tyler at the entrance 
To the fellow in the East. 
Lodge meetings are but covers 
To hide some lurking dodge— 
Look out when mates ané lovers 
Have “ business at the Lodge,"’ 
Where they meet upon the level 
To part upon the square, 
And to raise the very devil 
While congregated there. 
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DEGREES OF THE A. & A. RITE. 
4th. Secret Master. 
5th. Perfect Master. 
6th. Intimate Secretary. 
ith. Provost and Judge. 
8th. Intendant of the Buildings. 
9th. Elect of Nine. 
10th. Elect of Fifteen. 
11th. Sublime Knight Elected. 
12th. Grand Master Architect. 
13th. Royal Arch of Enoch. 
14th. Gr. Elect Per. and Sublime M. 
15th. Knight of the East or Sword. 
16th. Prince of Jerusalem. 
17th. Knight of the East and West. 
18th, Prince Rose Croix. 
19th. Grand Pontiff. 
20th. Gr. Master Symbolical Lodges. 
2ist. Prussian Knight Noachite. 
22nd. Knight of the Royal Axe. 
28rd. Chief of the Tabernacle. 
24th. Prince of the Tabernacle. 
25th. Knight of the Brazen Serpent. 
26th. Prince of Mercy. 
27th. Commander of the Temple. 
28th. Knight of the Sun. 
29th. Knight of St. Andrew. 
30th. Knight Kadosh. 
31st. Grand Inquisitor Commander. 
32d. Prince of the Royal Secret. 
33d. Inspector General. 








ARRESTED AS FENIANS.—Some Chicago Knights 
Templar, wearing their regalia, were arrested in 
Canada the other day as Fenians in uniform, and 
sent back under guard. 





THE PAMPEROS. 

Among the most remarkable phenomena connect- 
ed with the pamperos of South America, are those 
hurricane-like storms known by the name of pam- 
peros. They occur ip the summer after a continu- 
ance of northern wind and of sultry weather. Before 
the setting in of the storm, clouds gather in the 
southwest, which soon assume a singularly hard and 
rolled or tufted appearance, like great bales of black 
cotton, and are continually altering their forms. 
They are followed by gusts of hot wind, blowing at 
intervals of about a minute. Then suddenly the 
storm, which apparently proceeds from the snow-cap- 
ped summits of the Andes, rushes down with inde- 
scribable violence, sweeps over the Pampas, ere it 
reaches the town of Buenos Ayres, often becomes a 
hurricane. The pampero is frequently accompanied 
by clouds of dust, collected from the parched-up 
soil, so dense as to change the brightest light in an 
instant, as it were, to the most intense darkness, 80 
that people are unable to find their way. Instances 
have occurred at Buenos Ayres of persons bathing in 
the river being drowned ere they could find their 
way to the shore. These clouds are often attended 
by a heavy fall of rain, which, mingling with the 
dust as it pours down, forms literally a shower of 
mud. eS edna the pampero is accompanied by 
the most terrific thunder and lightning, doing great 
damage, and frequently attended with loss of life. 
The shipping in the La Plata river always suffers 
greatly from pamperos, and the loss of property is 
considerable. The force of such a storm must be 
immense, as it is able to remove heavy bodies toa 
great distance. Captain Fitzroy mentions that a 
small boat, before the se‘t'ng in of the storm, had 
been hauled ashore just above water-mark, and fas- 
tened by a strong rope to a large stone; but after the 
storm it was found far from the beach, shattered to 
pieces, but still fast to the stone, which it had drag- 








ise of health in your tace.” 


water, and thus carry off the blood and offal of sacri- 


ged along. 























~ is so delicate a subject upon which I wish to 
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DRAW IT MILD. 
{In imitation of Tennyson.) 


The sun is in the sky, mother, the flowers are springing 
fair, 

And the melody of woodland birds is stirring in the air; 

The river, smiling to the sky, glides onward to the sea, 

And happiness is everywhere, O mother, but with me. 





They are going to the church, mother—I hear the mar- 
riage-bell ; 

It rises o'er the upland, it haunts me like a knell. 

He leads her on his arm, mother, he cheers her faltering 
step! 

And she clings closely to his side, she does, the demi 


party of warriors, was upon the war-path in the 
Pequot country ; determined, in spite of Massasoit, to 
revenge former indignities at the doors of those who 
had offered them. While lying in ambush, the Po- 
kanokets were surprised at the apparition of a dam- 
se] incomparably beautiful, flying before a bear that 
followed her with terrible strides. More alert than 
his companions, Annawan drew bow. The bear 
growling, reared erect, spinning fiercely around, and 
crushing the shaft with his teeth, tumbled upon his 
side, bloody and dying. The Pequot maiden paused 
in her flight, and Annawan advanced to her side. 
She told him that many of her people were in the 
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They are crossing by the stile, mother, where we so oft 
have stood— 

The stile beside the thorn-bush, at the corner of the 
wood; 

The boughs that oft have echoed back the words that 
won my ear, 

Now bend their blossoms o'er him as he leads his bridal 
fere. 


He will pass beside the stream, mother, where first my 
hand he pressed, 

By the meadow where, with quivering lip, his passion he 
confessed ; 

And down the hedgerows where we 've strayed again and 
yet again; 

Yet he will not think of me, mother, his broken-hearted 
Jane! 


He said that I was proud, mother, he said I looked for 
gold; 

He said I did not love him—that my words were few and 
cold; 

He said I kept him off and on, in hopes of higher game, 

And it may be that I did, mother, but who hasn't done 
the same? 


I did not know my heart, mother; I know it now too 


la , 

I thought that I without a pang could wed some nobler 
mate! 

But no nobler suitor sought me, and he has gone else- 
where, 

And my heart is gone, and I am left to wither in despair. 


Now lay me in my bed, mother, my head is throbbing 
sore; 

And, mother, prithee, let the sheets be duly aired before; 

And, if you would do pleasure to your poor, desponding 
child, 

Draw mea pot of beer, mother, and, mother, draw it mild! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
MOON-IN-THE-WATER. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


A ROMANTIO episode in the history of New England 
was the capture of Annawan by Captain Church. It 
was rendered so by many circumstances—the pictur- 
esque locality of the adventure, the singular strata- 
gem adopted by the famous Englishman, the fact 
that Annawan, the most formidable of Philip’s 
captains, was now the only remaining leader of the 
once powerful Wampanoags; and finally, the 
despairing exclamation of the veteran chief, so ex- 
pressive of his people’s fate—“‘awawh!”’ (we are 
taken). Unhappy Annawan! he had grown gray 
upon the war-path ; and I have somewhere read that 
in the still autumn night, while Captain Church sat 
beside him in that rocky dell, where the last of his 
people had laid down their hatchets forever, the 


his adventures when he had fought under Asume- 
quin, son of Massasoit and father of Philip. The idea 
of such an interview calls up before us all the poetry | 
of the dark, green wood; and how deep our sympathy | 
for the scarred and gallant chief, so loving his land, 
“her pipe in peace, her tomahawk in wars,” with all 
a patriot’s love. . 

There had been wild scenes in the old warrior’s 
life, all of which, perhaps, he did not relate. He may 
not have told that a shadowy Pequot brave had been 
t» him what the ghost of Samuel was to Saul; and 
how, even before his capture, he knew that the end 
wascome. Yet so it was, and thus the English cap- 
tain found none to oppose him; for Annawan’s 
hatchet had become as a birchen twig. 

The moons of thirty-nine years had waxed and 
waned since Captain Mason, with his English and 
Mohegans, destroyed the terrible Pequots, to whose 
great Sagamore, Sassacus, the Indians attributed 
supernatural powers. But Annawan had shared in 
feats of arms at a period when Sassacus with his 
fierce warriors bade defiance not only to neighboring 
tribes of red men, but to the more formidable stran- 
gers from over the great waters. Bands of Pequots 
not unfrequently visited Pokanoket, and many and 
desperate were the encounters with the Wampanoags, 
who were, however, dissuaded by Mussasoit from 
retaliating in force, through a dread of Sassacus’s 

wizard character. It was in repelling such furays 


people. 


his sott-eyed Wi , the daught 





smitten with love for the Wampanoag maiden, as 
was the king of Israel for the beautiful Hittite. 





vanquished warrior amused his captors with tales of | 


that Annawan first won distinction as a mighty 
brave; and his spirit, impatient of restraint, felt a 
secret contempt fur the peace-loving chief of his 


The old sachem was bearded in his very den, or 
rather would have been, had he possessed a beard. , smoked over it with due solemnity, while his young 
Upon one of the gem-like isles of the Narragansett | men vented their impatience by hurling their hatch- 

of his old age, 
was seized and borne away by a daring Pequot brave, | bark of the surrounding pines. 
named Moon-in-the-Water. The Pequot had watch- 
ed from ambush her fawn-like motions, and been ! not, however, without many misgivings from the 


i diate neighborhood; and with a grateful yet 
half-terrified glance at the proud face and figure of 
the great Wampanoag brave, she bade him seek 
safety beyond the bounds of her country. She would 
return to her lodge, but her thoughts of the great 
hunter should be many as the forest leaves. 

If Moon-in-the-Water had been smitten by the 
charms of Winneseota, still more was the heart of 
Annawan made soft by this sweetest of the maids of 
Sassacus. His lips would have uttered words like 
the voice of a brook; but his quick eye had lost none 
of its watchfulness, and he saw at a little distance a 
bronze face peer between the trees. Then came 

ther and ther, till a band of Sassacus’s war- 
riors stood fully revealed. They gazed curiously at 
Annawan, recognizing his Pokanoket trappings, yet 
wondering to find him in their country. The war- 
whoop was just ready to burst from their throats, 
when a flight of arrows from the Pokanokets still in 
ambush, fell among them like hail. At the same 
moment, Annawan, forgetting his softer emotions, 
with a yell that made the woods resound, leaped 
upon them with his hatchet. A dreadful fight en- 
sued. The Wampanoags were victorious, and Anna- 
wan’s belt was full of scalps. But suddenly a whoop, 
wild as the shriek of a catamount, rang through the 
forest. It was from Moon-in-the-Water, returning 
with his braves. In their midst came the wavy- 
haired daughter of Massasoit, a meek and beautiful 
captive. 

Annawan had heard much of Moon-in-the- Water, 
equal in feats of arms to Sassacus himself. Now, 
grim and frightful in his war paint, and standing 
erect as a noble pine, the Pequot brave taunted 
the Wampanoags with bitter words, and called them 
women. 

“Go back to your Sagamore,” he said. ‘‘ Hesits in 
his lodge like a squaw. Let him braid eel pots for 
the people of Sassacus. Moon-in-the-Water talks 
with Manitou. Manitou gives his storms and thun- 
der that he may sink the canoes of the Wampanoags, 
or scatter their bands like leaves. Moon-in-the- 
Water has but to ask. He will drive Massasoit’s 
braves before him to the home of Sassacus, and show 
his people the Wampanoag women.” 

The enraged Wampanoags, though perhaps a little 
dampened by Moon-in-the-Water’s allusion to his 
spiritual peculiarities, let fly a shower of arrows, and 
charged fiercely witli their tomahawks. To and fro 
the grim warriors pushed each other in the horrid 
melee, dealing crushing blows and grappling like 
wild beasts. Annawan and the Pequot chief rolled 
over and over upon the bloody leaves, each so closely 
embracing his adversary that neither could use knife 
or hatchet. But Moon-in-the-Water saw the vic- 
torious Wampanoags gathering about him, and then 
he knew that all his braves had fallen. Suddenly, a 
tremendous peal of thunder broke along the sky, 
' and the forest writhed before a furious tempest that 
made even the noonday air black and fearful. The 
Wampanoags, with hatchets already uplifted, started 
' back, their wild scalp locks and war plumes stream- 
| ing in the wind; while the two contending warriors 

sprang to their feet, dark, fierce and blood-stained, 
amid that strange, grim circle. 

“The Manitou speaks!” cried the Pequot. “ He 
helps Moon-in-the- Water against his enemies. The 
Wampanoag is a dog; he cannot kiil Moon-in-the- 
Water. The face of the Pequot would haunt the 
Wampanoags upon the war-path and follow their 
. canoes by night, when the waters are dark and there 
are no stars.” 

“The Pequot lies!” cried Annawan. ‘‘ His tongue 
is the tongue of a woman! The Wampanoags are 
the great pines upon the hills; the Pequots are the 
dogwood of the swamps. Moon-in-the-Water is a 
prisoner ; he shall go to Massasoit, and Sassacus shall 
know that when his braves are tied to the stake they 
are fools and women!” And Annawan twirled his 
hatchet around the head of his scernful enemy. 

Moon-in-the-Water had only to submit, and when 
| the thunder squall which the simple Pokanokets half 
| believed he had called forth, had passed away, the 
silent Indians, accompanied by Winneseota, set out 
homeward with their captive, their sombre war 
plumes nodding under the great trees, and their 
moccasoned feet falling softly upon the mossy paths, 
till they hed the Narrag tt. Here, entering 
their canoes, they paddled swiftly toward the Poka- 
noket country, and soon reached the lodges of their 
people at Sowamset, some four miles northward from 
Mount Hope. 

The question regarding the prisoner’s disposal was 
now a serious one. The old counsellors of Massasoit 














ets at imaginary Pequots, pictured upon the smooth 


Moon-in-the-Water was finally adjudged to death, 


the Great Spirit would make the gathered fagots 
harmless as the running waters, But the storm 
passed away, and then the Wampanoags clustered 
around the lodge where Moon-in-the-Water lay in 
cruel bonds. At length he was led forth, his tawny 
figure proudly beautiful in its youthful strength, 
towering above his enemies, taller than all save 
Annawan. He smiled haughtily upon the impatient 
faces iting his app 

“The Great Spirit loves his Pequot children,” he 
said. “He has made the fagots of the Wampanoags 
like the soft snow in the sunshine, that they cannot 
be lighted. He will take Moon-in-the-Water to the 
happy land, but not through the fire of the Wam- 
panoags. Moon-in-the-Water has seen in a dream 
that Wampanoag cannot burn him. But he must 
die, that he may haunt the trail of his enemies. Yet 
the daughter of Massasoit shall go before him to the 
land of shadows—for Moon-in-the-Water has talked 
with the Manitou in sleep, and he scorns his 
enemies.” 

Vain was every effort to light the pile; and now as 
women and children were bringing huge brands from 
their lodges the rain once more descended. The 
flames hissed and expired. Finally, the Pequot was 
unbound and led from the stake. 

“Which are the Wampanoag women and which 
the men?” he asked disdainfally, as the black eyes of 
the squaws were bent upon him with louks of min- 
gled fear and malignity, and their harsh voices 
grated like the notes of swarming crows. “The 
Great Spirit has made them alike, and Moon-in-the- 
Water knows not the warrior from the squaw.” 

He could not have uttered words better calculated 
to enrage and mortify. No sooner were they spoken 
than a young brave struck at him with a hatchet, 
intending to inflict a torturing wound; but owing to 
the jostling of the crowd, the blow simply took effect 
upon the thongs confining his arms, so nearly sever- 
ing the bonds that Moon-in-the-Water instantly 
snapped them asunder. Snatching a knife from the 
belt of a warrior whom he struck dead where he 
stood, and a hatchet from ther whom he left 
weltering in blood in his path, he bounded away with 
@ tremendous yell of triumph. 

Winneseota, who, from the cruel scenes around her 
had sought shelter in a lodge, surprised at the war 
ery of the Pequot, ran eagerly to the door, her long 
hair floating over her shoulders, and her sweet face 
full of alarm. In an instant the wild warrior’s 
hatchet descended, and, as the maiden sank to earth, 
with an inconceivably rapid motion he twisted her 
glorious locks about his hand, twirled his knife 
around her head, and shook the long bright hair and 
bleeding scalp in the faces of his pursuers, Winne- 
seota was dead ; and now once more yelling in derision 
the terrible Pequot plunged into the woods. 

Annawan was @ great runner. With a howl of 
rage he bounded in pursuit; but the flying Pequot 
seemed aided by the Great Spirit. Never before had 
the Wampanoag braves followed moccasons so fleet. 
At first in the dark forest, he leaped unseen away; 
then in an open glade, his athletic shape came full in 
view, as, turning his head for a moment, he yelled 
back his defiance; and again, in a field of Indian 
corn his proud taft. of eagle quills danced above the 
green and streaming leaves. Nor was the appear- 
ance of Annawan less picturesque and animated. 
Distancing all the tribe, the fire of the true Indian 
warrior gleaming in his bronze face, he followed his 
enemy with the bounds of a panther. 

Moon-in-the-Water fled towards Mount - Hope. 
The swamp at the foot of the eminence, at all times 
thick and dark, was now enveloped in a mist that 
rolled up from the bay, hiding both woods aid waters. 
In this cloud of vapor the Pequot became invisible, 
and though the swamp was soon alive with Wam- 
panoags they could discover nothing of their enemy. 
Night fast closed about them and they began to 
regard the most common objects with superstitious 
awe. Their belief in the magic of Sassacus made 
them ascribe unnatural powers to his people, and 
Moon-in-the-Water seemed indeed the wizard he had 
claimed to be. 

The stout braves kept guard around the swamp, 
but all in vain. Morning again appeared, yet the 
same mist hung over the landscape, and when day 
once 1a0re went down they departed to their lodges. 

Next morning, a party of the Indians, in canoes, 
were on their way to Pocasset. The mist was yet 
upon the waters, and so dense that even the sharply 
observant savages could hardly be sure of their 
course; and as the slight breeze, their only guide, 
imperceptibly shifted its direction, they b be- 








in the waters, and the rain came roaring on the 
sands and waves, they retréated solemnly to the 
verge of the island. There, squatting upon their 
haunches, they gazed with awe-stricken faces toward 
the dead, and felt that they were in the presence of 
the Great Spirit. When the storm had passed, they 
returned to their people; and far as they could see 
the isle, they saw also that rigid shape, seeming to 
gaze after them in scorn; and they were glad when 
their canoes found shelter behind the steep banks of 
Weypoiset. 

How Moon-in-the- Water had escaped to the island, 
or from what cause he died, was never known; but 
his dream had been fulfilled; and, that his spirit 
would walk abroad, following the war-trail of his 
former enemies, was with so simple a people, a most 
natural conclusion. 

Terrible indeed was his vengeance. From the 
hour =f his departure to ne world of spirits, the star 
of his enemies declined. Annawan went often upon 
the war-path, following the hated Pequots to the very 
shadow of Sassacus’s wigwam, but once, as he lay 
asleep in the deep woods, he dreamed of Moon-in- 
the-Water, who came to him as a great white wolf, 
such as he had never before seen, with a moon upon 
its forehead and a woman’s scalp in its mouth. To 
the red man, a dream is a presage and a command- 
ment; and ere the dawn of morning the Wampanoags 
prepared to fly. They awaited only the return of 
their scouts, who had gone forth at evening. When 
these came in, they brought captive an Indian maid- 
en, in whom Annawan recognized the fair fugitive 
he had saved from the bear. The rude warriors had 
pillaged a Pequot lodge, and driven the maiden 
before them to the camp. How wondrously beautiful 
she seemed, among these blanketed braves. 

“ Peep-of-Day is = Mohawk,” she said. “Many 
moons since, she lived by the far-off river; but the 
warriors of Sassacus slew her kindred, and brought 
her captive, to dwell by the great waters. The 
Great Spirit made the heart of the Wampanoag 
strong and his arrowsure. He saved Peep-of-Day 
from the bear. To-night the braves of Pokanoket 
have burned the lodge of Ossaquin, and brought 
Peep-of-Day to the camp of their people. She waits 
for the words of the great chief.” 

“« Will Peep-of Day go with the Wampanoag?” said 
Annawan. “The Narragansett is bright, and its 
shores are shadowy with leaves.” 

“The Wampanoag is a great warrior; he makes 
the Pequot tremble in his lodge,” said the maiden. 
**Peep-of-Day will go.” 

How powerful is superstition! Vanquished with- 
out a battle, like the host that besieged Samaria, the 
Pokanokets fled to the Narragansett. Here, the 
magic of Sassacus, by causing a great wind, destroy- 
ed their canoes, and when Annawan, supporting the 
beautiful Mohawk, reached the land, Peep-of-Day 
was dead. The knife of the chief, working loose in 
his belt, had pressed against her heart. 

From this time Annawan went no more to the 
Pequot country. It was not the will of the Great 
Spirit that he should fight with Sassacus. But in 
the years succeeding the destruction of the Pequots 
by Captain Mason, new enemies came to Pokanoket. 
They were the fierce Mohawks. Annawan and 
Asumequin pursued them to Hudson River, there 
defeating them in a great battle in which the Wam- 
panoags fought like the catamounts of the swamp. 
But at night, a silent figure stood before Asumequin. 
On his face were twonew moons. The chief, starting 
to his feet, related his vision. His warriors sat ap- 
palled, then rose to fly. Their beaten enemies had 
rallied, and .2s Wampanoags were pursued with 
dreadful slaughter. 

In the earlier part of Philip’s war, the spirit of 
Moon-in-the-Water was not once seen, and it was 
hoped that the great Pequot brave was satisfied with 
revenge; but at length he came, In the great fight 
in the Narragansett swamp, he made the hatchets of 
the warriors like hollow wood. He sat on a stump by 
Taunton River, and the Pokanokets were fleeing 
from his presence at the very moment they were 
attacked by the English. It was this terrible appa- 
rition, sitting upon a stump in the dark swamp, that 
Captain Church imagined to be King Philip. 

When the worn and desperate Wampanoags, 
returning to the graves of their fathers, had taken 
refuge for the last time in the old, familiar woods 
around Mount Hope, in the dead of night, while 
his warriors slept under the great trees, King Philip 
had a fearfal vision. There passed before him the 
tall figure of a painted brave, shaking a bloody 





wildered, and paddled their canoes in a circle. Their 
old men, ashamed of being thus at fault, laid the 
blame upon evil spirits; but presently the canoes 
grated upon sand. Between Pocasset and Mount 
Hope there is a small, low island, almost covered at 
high water, and upon this the Indians knew they 
had struck. At the same time, they perceived the 
fog rapidly rolling away, and heard peals of thunder 
from a cloud of unusual blackness. But in the 
centre of the little isle, a singular object attracted 
their attention. They approached it. It was the 
figure of a warrior, sitting grim and rigid, with feet 
drawn under him and arms folded upon his breast. 
Rifle and hatchet were in his belt, and the feathers 
in his scalp lock were heavy with the gathered mist. 
His face bore, in ghastly white paint, the images of 
two new moons, and beside his hatchet, a woman’s 
scalp, “with bright hair dabbled in blood,” hung 
dangling from his waist. 
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‘The morning fixed . 
It chanced that at this time Annawan, with a | upon for his execution was ushered in by rain, as if, 


The Pokanoket braves trod wonderingly around 
this upright shape of death; bat when the crashing 


hatchet; and Pemetacom nevermore saw the rising 
sun. He had time only to tell his braves that he had 
e2en Moon-in-the-Water, when the bullets of the 
English whistled around him. 

With the remnant of his people, Annawan sought 
refuge in a romantic dell northward from Mount 
Hope. Nevermore would he see Touisset, Wey- 
poiset, or the fair bright hills of Pocasset. No other 
Indian nation b=d possessed so lovely a home, or 
speared their salmon in waters so full of beauty. 

In their rocky fortress, the red warriors gathered 
in gloomiy silence. Here, too, were those few Indian 
maidens, who, escaping the enemy, had fied with 
their kindred from camp to camp, through all that 
terrible war. The dusk of evening was thickening, 
and Annawan sat wrapped in his blanket. Perhaps 
the old man dozed; but suddenly on the summit of a 
rock where the setting sunbeams had scarce yet 
ceased to blaze, stood the figure of a warrior in those 
Pequot trappings so well remembered. But his face 
no longer gl 1 with , though a bloody 





hatchet was yet in his hand. His left arm was ex- 





thunder broke all about them, when lightning hissed 


tended, as if pointing to some distant scene; and far 
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in the amber sky, Annawan saw green fields and 
pleasant rivers. There, too, he beheld the great 
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captains of the Wamp gs—A quin and Tis- 
paguin, Wamsutta and Philip. Then Moon-in-the- 
Water, with a single blow, buried his hatchet in the 
solid rock, and with a stately gesture, beckoning to 
to Annawan, he faded upon the air. The old Wam- 
panoag chief knew that all was over. He said only, 


liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
‘works Was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Bdwardsia. 

Half-hardy low trees and shrubs, with pinnate 
leaves and very curiously-shaped flowers (which are 
of a dark golden yellow), and seed-pods. The plants 


THE LOVE OF YEARS. 
Windy and gray the morning, 
Lifeless and low the light, 
A woman wandered by me, 
And O, her cheeks were white! 
A man came out to meet her, 
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as Captain Church crept upon his last hold—“ we are 
taken!” Unhappy chief! How sad that our fathers 
should have doomed him to death because he loved 
his land!” 





And never a word he said, 

Till she laid her hands upon his breast, 
And whispered, “ He is dead." 

They two looked at each other, 


will grow well in the open air against a wall, if pro- 
tected during winter by a thatched coping. The soil 
should be sandy loam, and kept moderately dry, as 
too much moisture to the roots is apt to make the 
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Buch in Vittle. 


A monkey and a hand-organ can collect more 
people than a philosopher. 

Bostonians are spreading themselves all over Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 

The Sultan of Turkey had a most enthusiastic re- 
ception in England. 

In less than ten years the Sandwich Islands will 
be ours. 

The Sultan of Turkey was awfully bored at the 
French Exposition. 

Musical rifles—scythe rifles in the hay-fields on 





I knew she had been watching 
A sorrowful long night through, 
And when her watch was over, 
-A sweet life was over, too; 
I knew he had been waiting 
For a word which he felt before; 
But faint hope came with her coming step, 
Then went forevermore. 
They too looked at each other, 
And silently passed away, 
And the misty sun went mournfully up 
To make another day. 


Australian shrubs, with yellow and orange pea- 
flowers, which generally require a greenhouse. They 
should be grown in light peaty soil, and receive the 
general treatment of Australian shrubs. There are 
only two species. 


The Liquorice. 

A perennial plant with small pale blue flowers, a 
native of the south of Europe. The liquorice is made 
by boiling the root (which resembles that of the gin- 
ger in appearance) a long time, and letting the moist- 
ure evaporate from the sediment. The plant is not 
worth cultivating except from curiosity; but when it 
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We should judge from the tone of the papers that 
whiskey frauds were quite prevalent. 
Mr. Howe is anxious to renew the patent for his 


A Chinese youth, who calls himself Soovoony, car- 
ried off the Greek prize at Kenyon University. 
The bishops want to decree the Pope’s personal in- 
fallibility. That’s a very personal matter. 
“ Food in Paris” is a newspaper topic. Food there 
may mean anything—cats, rats, etc. 
Omar Pasha is gradually discovering that he has 


Santa Anna’s gold epaulettes, worth $1000, were 
stolen on board the Virginia. 
“Trust property ”—six, nine and twelve months’ 
notes. 
Our Connecticut friends have no desire for State 
constables. ; 
To read the hearings one would think that Boston 
was bound to be ruined, if the Public Library was 
opened on Sunday. 
Seizing of lager beer by State constables is small 
potatoes, and few in a hill. 
The Pope is receiving lots of presents, amounting 
to millions of dollars. 
Brigham Young pockets tithes to the amount of 
half a million yearly. 
Organ-grinders torture the public out of about two 
dollars a day on an average. 
Pawnbrokers in Cleveland are rich. One had his 
safe robbed of $10,000 the other night. 
That little affair in Mexico cost the French more 
than sixty million dollars in gold and a reputation. 
As they have nothing else to drink, Portland people 
are earnestly discussing the water supply. 
Philadelphia assessors say Philadelphia is worth 


door of a respectable citizen, with the card still ap- 
pended, and the young lady was called upon for an 
explanation, which she readily gave, and was dis- 


members were divided into two parties with cap- 
tains, who also divided the territory of the county. 
At the termination of the hunt the number of tails 
counted reached 4671, and the total number killed 
was 4700. 


The police of St. Louis, after slaughtering unmuz- 


will be a mighty nice point to decide, whether dogs 
that were not worth muzzling can be said to have 
had any value. 
Some burglars broke into a house in Detroit and 
rifled the rooms of all the valuables. The lady and 
her daughter were in bed, awoke at the noise, and 
held a conversation with the burglar, one of the rob- 
bers. He even got a glass of water for the lady as 
she was ill from fear. After finishing his work he 
sat down in the room, smoked a cigar, chatted some 
time with the youngest of the ladies, and then de- | 
parted by the window through which he had entered. 
The plunder taken was considerable. — 
A fine alligator, seven feet in length, has been 
brought to Liverpool by the African steamer Lagos. 
It is in excellent health, judging by the vigor with 
which it snaps its jaws, and during the voyage was 
accommodated in a puncheon, water being intro- 
duced occasionally through one of the staves. 


Dr. Goss, an Irish Catholic bishop of Liverpool, 
some time since put up a poor-box in his church, and 
on Easter Sunday opened it, hoping to find a liberal 
amount of money. Nineteen shillings and sixpence 
was, however, all that appeared, and the bishop was 


the usual treatment of their respective kinds, 





Fresh Pork Pot-Pie. 
Boil a sparerib, after removing all the fat and 
cracking the bones, until tender; remove the scum 
as it rises,and when tender, season with salt and 
pepper; half an hour before time for serving the din- 
ner, thicken the gravy with a little flour; have ready 
another kettle, into which remove all the bones and 


twenty-five minutes. To prepare the crust, work 
into light dough a small bit of butter, roll it out thin, 
cut it in small square cakes, and lay them on the 
moulding-board until very light; if made with brew- 
ers’ yeast, the butter should be melted in the wetting 
of the crust, and rolled out before rising, as the first 
effervescence of brewers’ yeast is the strongest; work 
the dough well before making up the cakes. 





To boil Calf’s Head. 
Split the head in two parts and remove the brains; 
wash the brains in three waters, and Jay them for an 
hour in cold salted water. Wash the head clean, 
and soak it in tepid water until the blood is well 
drawn out. Put it in cold water; when it boils, re- 
move the scum, and simmer gently until a straw can 
be run through it. A head with the skin will take 
three hours, if large, and without the skin, two. 
Scald the brains by pouring over them boiling water, 
take them out and remove the skin or film, put them 
in plenty of cold water, and simmer gently fifteen 
minutes. Chop them slightly, stew them in sweet 
butter; add a teaspoon half full of lemon juice, or 
not, as desired, and a little salt; when done, skin the 
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' vw wood. Hesat ona stump by 
‘he Pokanokets were fleeing 

‘| .Q6 very moment they were 
It was this terrible appa- 

»./ ump in the dark Swamp, that 


United States in their quarrel with Spain. 
The French court has ordered mourning for twenty- 
one days for Max. It should mourn for the rest of 
its life. sae 
A correspondent of the London Times is pleased to 


in.”—* Tell him to sell his veskit, then, can’t yer?” 
The boxes were delighted listeners, of course. 
It is stated that one of our most fashionable clergy- 
men, who went to Europe for the benefit of his 
health—of course the congregation paid the expenses 
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looked after. Where’s Poland? 
The city will sell the county court house for a post- 
office site, for $500,000. 


nearly killed a gentleman passing along the street. 


The Parisians spend 8,000,000 francs per year on 
corsets, and 84,000 francs on the luxury of glass eyes. 


it were an asparagus. 


In Cleveland a negro baby fell out of a window and } 


A Chinese juggler in Paris swallows a sword as if 


A new giant has turned up in Paris. He beats the 


to let the “ original Jacobs” slide. Perhaps bron- 
chial diseases wont be quite so fashionable at this sea- 
son of the year hereafter with well-paid clergymen. 


At an exhibition of meat recently held at Nancy, a 
butcher exposed a mare, twenty-seven months old, 
weighing 410 kilos., and a horse, thirteen years old, 


money. Before being taken tothe shambles, the vic- 
tims were led through the town. 

An Irishman’s friend having fallen into a slough, 
the Irishman called loudly to another for assistance. 
The latter, who was busily engaged in cutting a log, 
and wished to procrastinate, inquired, ‘“‘ How deep is 
the gentleman in?”—‘ Up to his ankles.”—‘‘ Then 





Deaths. 





I 
Phillips, 24; 
Boston, Betsey, wife of Da 
e., 68: at East Boston, Mrs. Mary Grand; 


liam Pratt, 87. 
At Andover, Mr. Moses Clement, 55. 


n this city, Miss Sarah Brackett, 23; Mr. Thomas H. 
rs. Abigail Clough Newcomb, 85; at South 
niel Gookin. pee st Saco, 

Sarah 
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there is plenty of time,” said the other. ‘No, there’s 
not,” rejot 





head first.” 


The following is a copy of a placard affixed to the 
breast of a figure in a suit of gray “‘ dittoes ” exhibited 





majority of 183. 


for killing a patient with morphine. 














at the Paris Exposition :—Antoine Giglia, Marchand 
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A Nashville physician has been made to pay $2500 possessor also deeply sleeply can be perceived of it. 
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Chinese one by several inches. . 
The Russian government is thinking about coining 

platinum. 
Connecticut workingmen have the eight-hour law 

after the first of next January. 
Meerschaum pipes in Paris are made of potat a d 

and turnips dried. | = 
Tom Sayers’s property is in chancery—where his 

head never was. == Kh ketc ‘a canarias one, Suan, 
New York roughs call scalping “‘taking your roof varivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the | No. 46.—Tue Crecass1an SLavE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
as : Tailleur, a Verceil. Dress of fancy (tout de meme) ; best STORY TELLERS of the day. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union. j 
MY ANGEL MOTHER. 
BY LIDA MEDDIC. 
I feel her waxen touches 
Fall softly on my brow; 
I hear her rich-toned voice 
In accents sweet and low; 
I hear the same soft melody 
In breathings soft and slow, 
That she sang to me at twilight 
In the years of “long ago."’ 
I feel the warm, soft pressure 
Of her white hand clasping mine, 
I feel her hot breath on my cheek, 
Her arms around me twine. 
I return the sweet caressing— 
But, ah! the vision dies, 
For my own, my own dear mother 
Is an angel in the skies! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE NURSE. 











BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


Wuat I am going to relate happened away off 
South, at Washington, during the war. 

Perhaps you never saw a hospital. They are of 
many sorts. The one I write of was barracks, built 
purposely for a military hospital—a long, low build- 
ing, of but one story high, all of wood, without any 
lath or plaster, and whitewashed inside and out. 

One day, as the lady-nurse of one of the wards was 
coming out of her room, she met in the door a poor- 
looking woman, who held a little girl by the hand. 
Now it was such a common thing to see all sorts of 
men, women and children coming and guing about 
the hospital, that the people who staid there scarcely 
gave a visitor a second look. But this woman ap- 
peared so pale and sad, and had such an anxious 
look in her eyes, that the lady-nurse looked at her a 
second time, and then asked her if she wanted to 
see any one in particular. The woman said she was 
in search of her husband, who was sick somewhere 
at the South, and she told his name, and State, and 
company. There was no such person in that ward, 
and no such person in the hospital. 

The poor woman sat down and began tocry. She 
was not used to travelling, and she was tired out. 
Besides, she was very much afraid her husband might 
die before she could find him. She had searched 
through every hospital in Baltimore, Washington 
and Georgetown, and this was the last one. 

** He must be at Fortress Monroe,” she said; “I 
will go right down there. I wouldn’t care so much, 
if it wasn’t for Rosa. "T'was foolish to bring her with 
me, I suppose, but she’s all the child 1 have, and 
there’s nobody to leave her with. Besides, I thought 
that if her father should be very sick, and shouldn’t 
get well again, he would want to see her before— 
before—” 

The woman stopped there, and wiped her eyes. 
She couldn’t speak of her husband’s death. 

The lady-nurse looked at the little girl, put her 
head on one side, and considered. You can always 
consider a good deal better with your head on one 
side. Rosa stood there, holding her mother’s hand, 
and looking very sober. She was a little girl of about 
seven years old, and was as plump and bright as a 
dollar. She had round rosy cheeks, and bright black 
eyes, and rings and rings of very dark hair clustering 
about her head. 

After having considered a while, the lady-nurse 
said: 

’ «Why not leave the little girl here with me, while 
you go in search of your husband? If you find him, 
and want her, she could be sent to you.” 

*] should be so glad to,” the woman said, “if you 
are willing to keep her.” 

’ So, to make a long story short, the woman started 
off the next morning on her search, and Rosa staid 
with her new-found friend. At first she cried a little 
for ber mother; but she was a brave girl, and tried 
notto be troublesome. The men all madea great 
deal of her, and tried the best they could to amuse 
her. Many of them had little girls of their own at 
home, and it was pleasant to them to see this child 
about. 

The lady-nurse didn’t allow Rosa to go into the 
sick-ward. It was hot summer weather, and there 
were a good many sick and wounded there, and the 
air was not wholesome, So the little girl was allowed 
to play about the hall, and the nurses’ and conva- 
lescenta’ rooms. 

“ You have no iden what a changing there is going 

n all the time at a hospital—visitors ing and go- 
pe 80 fast that you never mind them unless they 
plague you, and sick and wounded being brought in, 
and carried out. Every day there were some new 
ones came, Three came the first night little Rosa 
stayod at the hospital. There was a young boy with 

& wound in his hand, and another a little older, with 

a fever, and the third, still older, had alsoa fever. 

This last man’s name was Franks, and he had been 

sick a long time, and was very low. The surgeon, 

when he looked at him, said that his chance was a 

small one, and he was afraid he would die. 

There were so many patients that it was impossi- 





have had in their own homes, but the nurses did the 
best they could, and the lady-nurse paid particular 
attention to Franks. It is a very fine thing to cure a 
man, when everybody says he is going to die. But, 
in spite of everything that could be done, poor 
Franks grew worse. He was weak, and 80 feverish 
that he wanted water and ice every secon’, and his 
head was so hot that it would steam when it was 
wet. But he never complained, only lay there and 
suffered, and said nothing. 

The second day he was there, the lady-nurse really 
began to give up the hope of curing him. It seemed 
to her that he might not live more than two or three 
days longer. Soshe asked him if she shouldn’t write 
to his friends for him. 

-“ You are very ill, and they ought to know where 
you are,” she said. “Perhaps they would wish to 
come to you.” 

The man looked at her steadily while she was 
speaking, and then he asked, quietly: 

* Do you think I am going to die?” 

That was a pretty hard question, but the truth 
must be told; so she said: 

“ T do not feel sure; but you are in danger.” 

“ Then you may write,” the man said. “I didn’t 
want them to knowI am sick, if I have a chance to 
get well. It would only worry them. But if Il am 
in danger, my wife must know.” 

The lady-nurse brought pen and paper to the side 
of the bed, propped the man up, gave him some 
wine, wet his head with ice-water, and then waited 
to know what he wanted to have written for him. 
The letter was to his wife. He told her all about his 
illness, then said that he never should see her again, 
and gave directions about his business, and a few 
messages to his friends. The lady-nurse couldn’t 
help crying, as she wrote down the last words of this 
poor man to his wife. He wanted her to be comfort- 
ed, and not mourn too much for him. He was re- 
signed to die, he said, and would not care, if it were 
not for her and their little girl. 

“ You have a little girl?” asked the lady-nurse. 
“Yes,” the man said; and though he had been 
calm before, his lips began to tremble now. ‘I have 
got one little girl, and she is fond of her father, I tell 
you. I never went home but I saw Rosa standing in 
the door or the window waiting for me.” 

“Rosa!” said the lady-nurse. ‘ How old is she?” 
“About seven years,” the man said, wiping his 
eyes. ‘“‘She has about the prettiest face I ever 
saw,as bright as a rose, I am willing to dieif I 
must, but if I could see her once more—” 

Here the poor soldier broke down, and cried like a 
child. 

The lady-nurse got up all of atremor. She was so 
glad and so sorry all at once, and so dreadfully afraid 
that it might be a mistake. 

“T’ll be back ina minute,” she said; and out she 
went, as fast as she could go, with her heart beating 
about ten times as quick as there was the least need 
of. 


ing twomen playa game of chess. The child was 
looking a little homesick, and her lovely hair was all 
clustering about her face, and half hiding the tears 
in her eyes. 
“ Rosa,” said the lady-nurse, “is your name Rosa 
Franks?” 
** Yes,” the child said. 
“ Well, come with me.” 
So the child took her hand, and they went into the 
ward, and up to the bed where the sick soldier lay. 
He had lain back and closed his eyes, and his lips 
were moving as though he prayed. 

“ Rosa,”’ whispered her friend, lifting her so that she 
could see, “ who is this man?” 


light leaped into her eyes, and a@ rich red into her 
cheeks, and she began to tremble all over. The lady- 
nurse set her down, and went to the sick man. 

“Franks,” she said, ‘‘ wouldn’t you be happy if 
your little girl could come to see you?” 

“Yes,” he said, opening his eyes; “ but they 
couldn’t come in time, I am afraid, even if they could 
come at all.” 

“ But maybe they didn’t wait for you to send for 
them,” said the lady-nurse.. “Maybe they heard 
that you were sick, and came in search of you. 
How do you know but they are here?” 

The man’s eyes flashed out as the child’s had done, 
and he lifted his head eagerly, and looked about. 
There were two exclamations. One said: 

** My darling!” 

The other screamed out: 

“oO papa!” 

Then, by some wonderful display of agility, the 
child was on the bed in the wink of an eye, and the 
two faces were. hidden on each other. 

Everybody about cried, and yet that did not hinder 
their being delighted. 

You should have seen the two together, after that. 
It was impossible to separate them. Rosa sat at the 
head of her father’s bed, and coald scarcely be got 
away, even to eat or sleep, and he could hardly sleep 
for watching her. But she did something more than 
sit by him. She held a palmleaf fan, and kept the 
flies off him with it; she wet the cloth on his head 
every five minutes, and she put little pieces of ice in 
his mouth to keep it cool. And whether it was the 
joy of seeing her, or her constant care, or both to- 
gether, I cannot say, but Franks seemed to be better 
that day. A despatch was sent for his-wife, but it 





time Rosa kept her post. Everybody who came into 
the ward noticed her, and with everybody who be- 





ble to give them as much attention as they could 





longed in the ward she was a pet. The surgeon used 


In the convalescents’ room she found Rosa watch- | 





At first the child looked blankly; then a flash of | 


to say, laughingly, that he wanted her to stay for 
matron of the hospital when her father went away, 
and the nurses all called her head nurse. 

At length the mother came, and there was another 
joyful meeting. But Rosa still kept her place at the 
head of the bed, and fanned her father, and gave him 
his ice. 

In a fortnight, Franks was able to be moved, and 
the three started for home, all as happy as they could 
be. Many a present did the little nurse take away 
with her, and a good many eyes looked regretfully 
after her as she went down the long hall between her 
father and mother. And until the hospital was 
broken up, every little while some one in the ward 
would say: 

“ Well, I wonder how the little head nurse gets 
along. How I would like to see her!” 

And it’s really my opinion that Rosa saved her 
father’s life. Joy is strengthening, and love can 
work miracles, 


STORY OF A DOLPHIN. 


There is in Africa a town called Hippo, near the 
sea-coast; it stands upon a navigable lake, whence a 
river runs into the main ocean, and ebbs and flows 
with the sea. Persons of all ages divert themselves 
here with fishing, sailing, or swimming, especially 
boys, whom love of play and idleness brings hither. 
The contest among them is who shall have the glory 
of swimming furthest; and he who leaves the shore 
and his companions at the greatest distance, gains 
the victory. It happened in one of these trials of 
skill, that a certain boy, more bold than the rest, 
launched out towards the opposite shore. He was 
met by a dolphin, who sometimes swam before him, 
and sometimes behind him, and then played round 
him, and at last took him upon his back, then set 
him down, and afterwards took him up again, and 
thus carried the poor frightened boy out into the 
deepest part, then immediately he turns back again 
to the shore, and lands him among his companions, 
The fame of this remarkable event spread through 
the town, and crowds of people flocked round the 
boy to ask him questions, and hear him tell the story. 

The next day, the shore was lined with multitudes 
of spectators, all attentively contemplating the ocean 
and the lake. In the meanwhile the boys swam as 
usual, and among the rest the youth Iam speaking 
of went into the lake, but with more caution than 
before. The dolphin again appeared, and came to 
the boy, who, with his companions, swam away with 
the utmost precipitation. The dolphin, as it were, 
leaped and dived up and down, darting about, in a 
thousand different convolutions. This he practised 
for several days together, till the people, accustomed 
from their infancy to the sea, began to be ashamed of 
their timidity. They ventured, therefore, to advance 
nearer, playing with him and calling him to them, 
while he, in.return, suffered. himself to be touched 
and stroked. Use rendered them more courageous; 
the boy in particular, swam by the side of him, and, 
leaping upon his back, was carried about in that 
manner ; thus they gradually became acquainted and 
delighted with each other. There seemed now, in- 
deed, to be-no fearon either side; the confidence of 
one, and the tameness of the other, mutually increas- 
ing, the rest of the boys in the meanwhile surround- 
ing and encouraging their companion. 

It is very remarkable that this dolphin was follow- 
ed by a second, which seemed only as a spectator, and 
attendant on the other; for he did not at all submit 
to the same familiarities as the first, but only con- 
ducted him backward and forward, as the boys did 
their comrade. But what is rather surprising, this 
dolphin who thus played with the boys, and carried 
them upon his back, would come upon the shore, dry 
himself in the sand, and as soon as he grew warm, 
roll back into the sea. Octavius Avitus, deputy gov- 





| ernor of the province, actuated by an absurd piece of 


superstition, poured some precious ointment over 
him as he lay on the shore, the novelty and smell of 
which made him retire into the ocean; and it was not 
till after several days that he was seen again, when 
he recovered his strength, and continued his usual 
playful tricks. All the magistrates round the coun- 
try flocked hither to view this sight; the entertain- 
ment of them upon their arrival, and during their 
stay, was an additional expense, which the slender 
finances of this little community could ill afford, be- 
sides that the quiet and the retirement of the place 
was utterly destroyed. It was thought proper to re- 
move the occasion of this concourse, by privately 
killing the poor dolphin. 


ADULTERATION OF MILK. 

The adulteration of milk is one of the worst frauds 
that can be committed in supplying food for public 
consumption. True, it does not actually administer 
poison ; but it strikes at the root of a nation’s health 
by enfeebling the young, pinching the underfed, and 
stinting the sustenance allowed to the sick and aged. 
It is like committing murder by pin-pricks. Where 
aliment is measured out to each mouth, as in innu- 
merable public and private establishments, the daily 
subtraction of even a small proportion becomes at 
length a serious evil. It is starvation administered in 
small doses. A rich man’s child, living at home, may 
care little about the quality of his milk: bat to work- 








was two or three days before she arrived, and all that | 





men’s children, and even to schoolboys and school- 
girls, it becomes a matter of vital importance. For, to 
mention nothing else, the abstraction of cream, by 
diminishing one source of animal heat, if long con- 


®umors of the Bay. 


A DELICATE REQUEST. 





** Miss,” said he, with hesitation, “ your kindness I 
shall never forget.” 

“Do not mention it, Mr,——. Anything we can 
do for you, command us.” 

* Bat I am desirous of something more.” 

“Indeed, Mr. ——,” she said, doubtfully. 

“ Yes, miss,” said he. “You know there is in a 
bureau, for instance—I have nointention to refer you 
to the Freedmen’s Bureau—different receptacies 
wherein are placed the valuables that it contains. 
Let me see, what is it you call those parts of domes- 
tic economy?” 

“That which you pull out of a bureau?” said 
miss. 

“ Yes.” 

“Drawers?” said miss, hesitating. 

“That’s what I want,” said Mr. ——; and he 
blushed. 

‘* How could I be so. forgetful?” said miss, as she 
rushed from the room. 

The modest young man gained his point. 





A COOL THIEF. 


Half a century ago, there lived in a town in North- 
ern New Hampshire an old man, who passed ameng 
his neighbors by the name of Uncle Jake. Uncle 
Jake’s inordinate appetite for rum is well authenti- 
cated by trustworthy tradition; and he was, more- 
over, 80 poor that he was sometimes obliged to go 
hungry, and still more often obliged to go thirsty. 
He lived alone in a hut in the woods, and was some- 
times reduced to desperate expedients. On one such 
occasion he stole some beans from the village store, 
which was owned and kept by Mr. Latham, Mr, La- 
tham dealt in farmers’ produce, and, like other coun- 
try traders of the time, soldrum. After Uncle Jake 
had satisfied his hunger with a portion of the stolen 
beans, it occurred to him that he might make the 
rest of them available to satisfy his thirst. So he 
carried them back to the same store, and sold them 
for rum. Mr. Latbam soon after discovered the 
trick; and the next time Uncle Jake appeared in the 
store, a colloquy took place, for substance as follows: 

“Uncle Jake, they say you stole those beans out of 
the store, that you sold here the other day for rum.” 

"Never mind it, Mr. Latham, you’ve got your beans 
agin p» 





TICKLING A PARSON. 


An old Dutch farmer had a handsome daughter 
named Minnie, who recently joined the Methodist 
church, against which the old farmer was somewhat 
prejudiced. The young minister, under whose in- 
strumentality Miss Minnie was converted, visited her 
frequently, excited his suspicion that all was not 
right. Accordingly, he visited the church one Sunday 
night, and seated himself unobserved among the 
congregation. 

Soon atter'taking bis seat, the minister, who was 
preaching from Daniel, 5th chapter, 25th verse, re- 
peated, in a loud voice, the words of his text, “‘ Mene, 
mene, tekel, upharsin!” upon which the old farmer 
sprang to his teet, seized the affrighted girl by the 
arm, and hurried her out of the meeting-house, 
Having reached the churchyard, he gave vent to his 
feelings in the words: 

“I knows dere vas something wrong, and now I 
schwares to ’em.” 

‘* Why, father, what do you mean?” replied the 
bewildered and innocent girl. 

“ Didn’t I,” shouted the old man, striking his fists 
together, and stamping with his foot, “didn’t I hear 
de parson call out to you, ‘Minnie, Minnie, tickle de 
parson?” 





MINOR JOKES. 

“ Pray don’t attempt to darn your cobwebs,” was 
Swift’s advice to a gentleman of strong imagination 
and weak memory, who was laboriously explaining 
himself. 

A master bade his servant go and see what time the 
sun-dial indi “Why, sir,” expostulated the 
servant, “it is night.” ‘‘What does that matter? 
Can you not take a candle?” 

“ So,’ said a young gentleman to a beautiful young 
lady at a party in Arkansas, “ you wont take any of 
the sardines?” “No,” said she, “ but I’ll take come 
of the greased minnows.” 

“Indeed, you are very handsome,” said a gentle- 
man to his mistress. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh,” said she, “se 


think,” he answered, “If I didn’t say so.” 

A “wise man of Gotham” made his servant sleep 
ina chamber adjoining hisown. He cried out to him 
on one occasion, “‘ George, am I asleep?” “ Yes sir,” 
replied the conscientious George. *‘Ah, good!” 

“If,” said an old fisherman, “I wanted to catch 
one simpleton, I would hovk him with a bribe; if I 
wished to catch twenty, I would bait them with 





tinued with children mainly fed on milk, causes them 
to flag, pine away, and die. 


promises ; if I desired to catch a hundred, I would 


' poison them with Sgttery.” 


you'd say if you didn’t think so!” -.And so you’d- 


- 

A modest. young gentleman lost his clothes by an 
unforeseen accident, and stopped at the house of a 
friend. Young ladies were in the house, who sym- 
pathized with his misfortune. His suit was furnished 
him with tenderness, and a warm solicitude was 
manifested for his welfare. But in the wardrobe 

which had been given him, a necessary article for the 
outfit of a gentleman was not there. 
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